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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ae - 
TIE news from Spain is, on the whole, good. ‘The coupon of 
July has not been paid, but it is promised within two months, 
and 1 per cent. per mensem is added to the amount. Moreover, 
the Cortes are abolishing the Admiralty, and seem inclined to 
insist that taxes shall be paid. Their greatest feat, however, has 
been to invest Pi y Margall with dictatorial power, suspending 
all guarantees for individual liberty in his favour. He mean- 
while has been accumulating Civil Guards and troops in Madrid 
till the Irreconcilables, who have quitted the Cortes, do not 
seem able to raise an émeute, and he may be ready in a day or two 
to strike his next stroke, the peremptory disarmament of the 
rabble of Madrid. He will then be completely master of 
the capital, and the Respectables of the other towns, backed by 
the officials and a few troops, may be able to take their mobs in 
hand also. The point to be noticed is, that except to crush 
Carlism and the system of brigandage miscalled Carlism, the Pre- 
sident does not need more than 20,000 or 30,000 resolute and 
obedient soldiers, and power, unsparingly exercised, to shoot 
every Officer who fails in his duty from secret disaffection, 


The Constitutional Bill for Spain has been brought forward, and 
is unexpectedly good. Itis the American system simply, with three 
changes, two of them good and one bad. ‘The President cannot 
be re-elected, and consequently is under every temptation to rule 
in his own interest ; but he can suspend the guarantees of liberty 
when needful—a rule which would have abolished half Lincoln's 
troubles—and he is absolute over all means of communication. 
If the Constituent Committee, or rather Castelar, had added that 
none but the President could appoint or remove a Judge, the 
Constitution would have been excellent. Every man in Spain is 
to be drilled as a militiaman, but the President controls the 
regular army, and with Congress disposes of all direct taxation, 
which may include yet a land-tax as severe as the Indian one. 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands are to be governed as territories. 


We believe we may trust the following sketch of Pi y Margall’s 


subordinates :—Aurich, Minister of Marine, a young officer dili- | 
Maisonave (Foreign Affairs) | 
Gil Berges | 


gent in suppressing the Admiralty. 
is a young barrister through whom Castelar will act. 
(Justice) is a barrister of Saragossa, strongly Conservative. 
Gonzalez (War) was an insurgent of 1866, a great favourite of 
Prim, who made him Governor of Saragossa, where he displayed 
both pluck and prudence; he is ready to put down the 
Intransigentes, if needful. Costales (Public Works) is a physi- 
cian, and Spain is not building much just now. Suner (Colonies) 
is supposed to have been selected to conciliate the anti-religious 
party, being a maniac on that head; and Carvajal (Finance) 
is an ex-journalist of Malaga, where he acquired, however, 
considerable business powers. The Ministry is known to have 
decided that on the next threat the Irreconcilables must be 
suppressed by force, and in fact, have said so in their journal, 
the Discusion. 


Great alarm has been felt this week at the approach of Cholera, 
which is said on good evidence to be raging in America, and on 
—y 
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bad evidence in Vienna. Should it pass over into England, the 
only preventive advice worth much is never to drink any water 
which has not been boiled, to keep a little laudanum handy, and 
to be as little frightened at the disease as at the lightning, which 
is as swift and effectual. If any household wishes to run away 
from a sick neighbour, let it run above, and not below the line of 
drainage. Remember that doctors are struck less than other 
people, and regard that fact as what it is,—a reason for not 
skulking. 


Exeter Hall was alive with all its old fury of bad rhetoric on 
Monday, Lord Shaftesbury leading the way in a speech of 
violent and rather feeble passion against the 483 clergy who had 
asked for an Order of Anglican Confessors,—whom Lord Shaftes- 
bury likened to the priests of Baal who sat at Jezebel’s table, 
and of whom he would evidently have liked to dispose much as 
Elijah disposed of the priests of Baal. We have no kind of doubt 
that the practice of the Confessional has often been made the 
means of very great demoralisation, nor that in certain lines of 
moral disease its tendency is very mischievous. But it is silly 
and weak to talk of everybody as “ unholy” who recommends it, 
and quite false to deny that in relation to other than sexual sins 
it has sometimes done good service. The Irish are by general 
consent the purest of modern populations, and yet the Confes- 
sional is in full force amongst them. The Anglicans who are 
trying to restore the “ sacrament,” as they call it, are men perhaps 
of the weakest, but generally of the best, of their order. A cause 
which can only be served by language so unscrupulous and 
abusive as Lord Shaftesbury’s will not generally be deemed a good 
cause. ‘There is no danger of the restoration of the Confessional 
in the English Church, But if there were any of so greata 
calamity, Lord Shaftesbury's Billingsgate would increase rather 
than diminish it. Lord Shaftesbury tried, perhaps, to act on the 
maxim, ‘Tell the whole truth and shame the devil.” He probably 
succeeded in the latter effort, while failing conspicuously in the 
first. 


The Shah goes to France to-day, if he does not change his 
mind. He has seen Liverpool, where they showed him more 
ships; and Manchester, where in a work-room 900 feet long all 
the girls jumped on the looms, waved banners, and sang “ God 
Save the Queen,” to his great delight. He has seen Madame 
Tussaud’s, where he poked the figures to see what they were made 
of ; has seen a boxing match at Buckingham Palace, an exhibition 
which, though high ton at Teheran and every native capital in India, 
is said to have given great offence at Windsor ; has paida visit by 
himself to the Crystal Palace, walking among the people and 
playing with the children ; has bought forty pictures, presumably 
bad, at the Albert Hall; and has been made to understand that 
a picture previously sold could not be resold to him, a real bit of 
instruction, and highly advantageous to Baron Reuter. So next 
| week there will be only the Claimant to make the daily papers 
unreadable. 





The French Government has hit upon a new and striking idea, 
| It was originally understood that the Assembly would dissolve 
itself on the departure of the Germans, but would previously 
| pass the Constitutional Laws agreed to by M. Thiers and the 
Thirty Tyrants. M. Dafaure therefore wished they should be 
{taken into consideration. M. Leurent, however, a Legitimist, 
| but ‘‘a plain man,” said the existing Government enabled people 
to make money, that they liked money, and that he thought 
|the question might be re-opened after the holidays, say in 
| October. M. Gambetta resisted, averring that the Assembly 
|had no constituent powers; but the Government, which 
has forgotten the Thirty and M. Thiers too, agreed with M. 
Leurent, thought the existing state of things very comfortable, 
did not see why the Assembly should dissolve, blankly refused to 
| fill up vacancies till the last legal minute, six months, and told M. 
Gambetta that the Assembly, having been born against his veto, 
could live without his permission. ‘The purpose of the Assembly 


34 








therefore is clearly to live as long as it can, until Franee chooses 
to think a Monarch indispensable. We are entirely at one with 
the majority. If they will only rule France for another year, 
and debate as they do once a week, monarehy will have become 
impossible, and the Due de Broglie will be in London, repre- 
senting with great fidelity and dignity,—M. Gambetta. 


A telegram was real on Monday in the Commons from Sir S. 

y ; 
Baker. It reports his safe arrival at Khartoum, after annexing 
Africa down to the Equator. ‘ All rebellious intrigues and 


slave trade completely put down, country orderly, Government | 


perfectly organised, and road open as far as Zanzibar. Victory 
on June 8, with only 105 men, over an army.” The Tlouse 


laughed a little at the bumptiousness of the telegram, but | 


after all, Clive conquered Bengal with less than 800 Euro- 
peans, and Sir 8. Baker may have found allies. It will be neces- 
sary, of course, to follow up the expedition, and we do not hear 
a word of revenue procurable. Ilowever, to have marched to 
the Lakes and returned alive is a great feat. 





Captain Hayter was defeated at Bath yesterday week, though 


by a much less majority than that which defeated Mr. Murch a 
few weeks previously. The majority for Lord Grey de Wilton 
was 51 (Lord Grey de Wilton polling 2,194, Captain Hayter 
2,143, and 15 votes being polled for Mr. Cox, in spite of his 
retirement). None of the candidates polled as many votes by 
nearly three hundred as Sir William Tite on his last election, 
and it is possible that Captain Hlayter’s flirtations with the 
Liberal Cave in 1866 may have had a pernicious influence on 
his cause. But on the whole, no doubt, the diseontent of the 


only half-appeased Education Leaguers, the discontent of the | 


teetotallers, and the general momentary discontent of con- 
stituencies with the Liberal party, were the efficient causes of 


the defeat. Bath, too, is apt to be fickle in political matters, and | 


to veer with the veering wind, 





After the experience of Berwickshire we may, we think, trust 
Scotland at the next election. ‘The Conservative candidate, Lord 
Dunglas, though, as he admitted, ‘‘ rather young,” was the son of 
a large proprietor, and supported by all the proprietary body. 
IIe accepted, too, all that is specially Scotch in the Liberal 
programme, bolting the abolition of hypothec in the most effec- 
tive style, while his followers hired all the means of conveyance in 
the county. It was all of no use. The dour Scots walked away 
without conveyances, and Mr. Miller, a moderate landowner, not 
much known, and unpopular about his leases, but a thorough 
Liberal, was carried in triumphantly. Next election Mr. Miller 
should remember to import a few hundred cabs from Edinburgh. 

Lord Stanhope proposed yesterday week to have an Order of 
Merit, to which persons not in the service of the Government, but 
distinguished for great literary, or scientific, or artistic qualities, 
might be eligible ; but though Lord Granville half agreed with him 
in principle, and only raised practical difficulties, such as the 
difficulty a Prime Minister, already overworked, would have 
in selecting the true subjects for such a distinction, and 
the jealousies his choice would excite, the course of 
the discussion was not,.on the whole, favourable to the 
creation of such an Order. In fact, the conditions of success 
for any Order of Merit are—either a monarchy so powerful 
that its decisions with regard to distinctions of this kind are not 
apt to be questioned, but are taken as in some sense justified by 
the arbitrary pleasure of the monarch, even when they seem 
capricious,—or such an official relation of the recipients to the 
Government which distributes the Order as implies special know- 
ledge of the character of the services rendered. We have the 


latter condition fulfilled in the case of all our official distinctions, | 
the Victoria Cross, the K.C.B., and so forth; but we have | 
neither condition fulfilled in the case of ordinary literary | 


or scientific merit, and while we can certainly command no 
particular qualification in our ordinary Prime Ministers for so 
delicate a duty, it is certain that honours badly bestowed 
in the name of the Crown would command here no weight. It 
may be all very well to give now and then a literary peerage or 
a medical baronetage to distinguished men, but for anything 
like a discriminating decoration of private merit, the materials 
are, perhaps fortunately, wanting. 





As we ventured to predict, the first reading of Lord Russell's 
Bill for the better Government of Ireland proved to be the last 
as well, Lord Russell pretty nearly repeated his speech on in- 
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| troducing the Bill, dwelling especially on the Belfast Riots and 
the case of Father O'Keeffe. But he rather failed to show 
how a Secretary of State in Downing Street could dea} 
more effectually with a riot in Belfast than the official 
at the head of the Irish Executive in Dublin Castle, [p. 
deed the suceess of Mr. Walpole and Mr. Bruce in coping 
with the London mob does not encourage us to increase the 
responsibilities of Downing Strect in that regard. Because Trish 
juries occasionally disagree in regard to capital offences, rarely in 
respect to others, Lord Russeil would make a majority of eight 
suffice to render a verdict in all except capital offences; and 
because the Ecclesiastical Titles Act was such a brilliant success, 
he would enact that the Pope shall have no jurisdiction within these 
realms. Surely if Acts and affidavits could oust the Pope’s juris- 
diction, it ought to be exploded by this time. Lord O'Hagan 
delivered an animated and persuasive speech in reply to Lord 
Russell, and especially in defence of the Education Commis- 
sioners,—a speech which no noble lord attempted to answer, 
It is a matter for regret that Lord O'Hagan is not in the ILouse 
of Commons, instead of the Upper House, at the moment. 


The Conservatives are taking every opportunity of humi- 
liating the Government. Scotland and Ireland being anxious 
to appeal to the same Court as England, the Govern- 
ment removed the clauses exempting them from the Judica- 
ture Bill; but Mr. Disraeli made a long speech, which seemed 
to threaten that he would use his majority in the Lords 
to postpone the Bill,—not a bad opportunity for a Dissolu- 
tion. On Friday week Sir J. Coleridge also had to secure the 
passage of his Juries’ Bill by throwing out all its distinctive 
features, giving up the composite clause, retaining the magical 
number twelve, and still insisting on unanimity. He acknowledged 
that in his proposed changes he stood alone, andis perhaps aware 
| by this time that the English electorate on such subjects as this is 
| the most pig-headed in the world. If he had copied the Scotch 
plan he might have succeeded, Englishmen understanding 
Secotchmen, but a new scheme was altogether too much for them, 
Like Sir Rainald Knightley, who declared parishes to be the 
natural divisions of counties, they considered twelve the natural 


number to hang people by. 


Suppose the Duke of Sutherland were to go down to Ratcliffe 
Highway, buy the two dozen or so of tigers and panthers Mr. 
Jamrach has always on hand, and let them loose in Sutherland- 
shire, could he live in the county? We imagine not, yet it is 
quite clear, from a letter in the Times, that there is some one in 
England whe would do it if he had the power. He objects entirely 
to the destruction of tigers in India, because the people they kilk 
always owe their deaths to their own carelessness. He knows 
that three years ago at Seonee, a place on the great road between 
Nagpore and Jubbulpore, a man-eating tigress killed 50 people, 
yet he deprecates a battue of tigers as the destruction of honest 
sport, and a measure “which would indeed render India 
tame.” Fifty natives are, in fact, to be eaten—a horribly 
slow process, sometimes lasting days—in order that one 
Englishmen may have one enjoyable shot, and boast ever after 
hat he has killed a tiger! The Duke of Argyle is said to have 
sent out a despatch about the matter, but if he only prohibited 
| tiger hunting by civilians tigers would be extinct in a year. ‘The 
nearest native doctor would very soon settle that question. 


| 





There really seems to have been some blundering either at the 
Horse Guards or the War Office about recruiting, under which 
under-sized men have found their way into the ranks. The Duke 
of Cambridge, exonerating himself personally from anything but 
/a good deal of carelessness—for we suppose he signed, though 
| he did not read, the circulars on the subject—admitted that a good 
/many men had been admitted into the ranks with too slight a 
width of chest, and Lord Lansdowne hinted it might be necessary 
‘to pay more for broad-chested men. We do not know that the 
/ matter is of national importance, as weedy young reprobates con- 
| stantly develop from good diet, exercise, and drilling into powerful 
' men, but it is of national importance that orders should be obeyed. 

If everybody leaves everything to everybody else, and then sends 
up to Parliament everybody else's comfortable return, the first 
shock of real service will bring chaos. In time of war, with an 
| army like ours, it is impossible to be strict to a hair’s-breadth, 
' but that is all the more reason for being more strict in time of 
peace. If the Duke of Cambridge had become King of Hanover, 
| as might easily have happened, we suspect his recruits would have 


| had chests. 


| 
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Tt appears at last to be certain that Khiva has fallen. General 
’ Kaufmann, with three columns which had effected a junction, 
resented himself before the city on 9th June, and received a letter 
from the Khan offering to surrender the capital and the entire 
Khanate to the Czar. The General accepting the offer, the gates 
were thrown open; but the Khan had fled with his cavalry, and if 
anything goes wrong with the Russians, may be heard of again. 
The surrender involves about eighty small towns, and proves, as 
we have elsewhere tried to show, that the Khanates lie at 
the mercy of Russia, their fighting classes having utterly 
lost heart, either from dislike to their Governments, or fear 
of the new weapons—needle-guns and rockets—that General 
Kaufmann has brought into the field. It is rumoured that the 
assurance given to Lord Granville has been repeated, but we 
should like to see the orders issued for the return movement, 
and an explanation of the extraordinary rumours current in Con- 
stantinople. There they are talking of a large loan and an attack 
on Persia, both statements, of course, sedulously denied. Every- 
thing, however, is possible to a Sultan who has declared the 
Khedivé a foreign Prince entitled to enter by their separate gate. 


The Cobden Club, which only dines and talks annually in 
honour of the great man after whom it is named, had a rather 
more instructive talk than usual last Saturday, when Mr. Wells, 
a Revenue Commissioner of the United States, and the leader of 
the American Free-trade party, made an elaborate speech on the 
results of the ten years’ Protective policy in the United States. 
Mr. Wells described it as the view of the most eminent of 
American Protectionists, Mr. Carey, of Philadelphia, that 
jit would be a good thing for the United States to have 
the ocean between them and Europe converted into a sea of fire 
so impassable that “if Dives was in Europe and Lazarus in 
Pennsylvania, they could not under any circumstances enter 
into commercial correspondence.” The Morrill tariff and its 
various modified forms had aimed at some similar result, and 
‘had gone so far that 50 per cent. duties ad valorem had been not 
far from the average rate on all dutiable imports. What had 
‘been the result? The buying power of labour over the neces- 
saries of life had diminished by 19} per cent. as compared with 
1860, and though the total value of the exports from the United 
States (on which no duty is levied) had of course increased, it 
‘had increased almost only in raw products, and hardly in any- 
thing except sewing machines on which invention and skill had 
been expended. The commercial shipping of the United States had 
fallen off steadily under Protection, and the protection on foreign 
wool and woollens was so heavy that the American woollen manu- 
facturers found it impossible to make good and cheap cloth, having 
no sufficient choice of materials. Protection had not ruined a 
gigantic country which keeps up free trade within its own borders, 
and is a world in itself, but it had unquestionably wasted its vast 
resources in futile attempts to bribe American energy into 
artificial channels, and had so increased the expense of transport, 
that corn, which would in other times have been sent to the 
seaboard, had been burned as fuel. Mr. Wells predicted that 
the United States would soon come to their senses. And then, 
when at last they are found “ clothed and sitting in their right 
mind,” the material of the clothing, it seems, will be mostly 
European. 


Mr. Newdegate brought on the second reading of his ‘‘ Monastic 


Catholics will get it. Till they do, we may assume that Mr, 
Newdegate hardly represents their wishes. Protestants would 
laugh if Cardinal Cullen proposed a measure for the protection 
| of their liberties. 








The Times on Tuesday was very anxious to believe that Mr. 
| Lowe’s Budget Estimate is a failure, but it apparently relied on 
the comparison between this year’s Revenue returns and those 
of last year, instead of comparing the Budget Estimate with the 
Revenue Returns. Of course the comparison was altogether 
illusory, since Mr. Lowe, by taking off both sugar duties and 
income tax, had diminished his revenue, as compared with the 
revenue of last year. For example, the Customs revenue is 
£4,850,000 for the quarter, and was only £4,944,000 for the 
corresponding quarter of last year ; but the loss in consequence of 
remitted duty was calculated at over £300,090 in the quarter, and 
turns out to be smaller by £200,000. The Excise revenue exceeds that 
of the corresponding quarter of last year by nearly another £200,000, 
The stamp duty, again, exceeds the estimate by £120,000, so that 
taking these three items together, there is a gain in the quarter 
of more than half a million on the estimate. No doubt there is 
an apparent loss on the Post Office of some £70,000, and on the 
Telegraphs of a larger sum; but that is very likely due, as the 

Times itself suggests, to delay in paying over the receipts, 
| Altogether there seems every reason to hope that Mr. Lowe will 
| be able to pay the full Alabama indemnity in September without 
| borrowing,—as he himself had ventured to hope. 


} 
| On Wednesday Mr. Forster re-opened the new Grammar School 


at Bradford, as it has been reconstituted by the Endowed Schools’ 
| Commission and with the help of a noble gift from a local bene- 
factor, Mr. Brown, who has endowed it with £6,000. Mr. Forster 
dilated on the good the Endowed Schools’ Commission had done in 
the case of the Bradford Grammar School, which has now 180 pupils, 
where it had but 58 before the change, and has some reason to 
| hope before long for an attendance of 400, Bradford, it seems, 
has chosen to stick to its Greek, and will not hear of being 
| made into a “modern side” school,—a determination which Mr, 
Forster evidently approved, saying that science has not yet been 
| sufficiently ‘‘ organised” to serve as an equivalent intellectual 
| discipline for the study of the ancient languages. We quite 
|agree with Mr. Forster that there is hardly any discipline 
‘equal to the study of a dead language that is the key to a rich 
| literature, for the education of the young. Good:—but let the 
| study of the language be thorough enough to lead to the know- 
ledge of the literature. If it is not, the study of science is 
infinitely better even as a discipline, for it puts into the learner's 
| hands a method of investigation which will be habitually deve- 
| loped and repeatedly impressed upon him by the actual experience 
of life. Greek is the first of studies if it leads to a knowledge of 
Greek literature. If it only leads to conjugating verbs and 
spelling out Xenophon, it is naught. 


| 





Mr. Forster received a deputation from the Town Council of 
Rochdale on Tuesday, which came to request that the Local School 
Boards should have the right to send their own Local Inspectors 
to any denominational school at which they were bound to 
pay poor children’s fees. Mr. Forster expressed his regret that 
there should have been ill-feeling between the Town Council and 
the School Board for so small a matter as £10, to which the poor 











pias 


and Conventual Institutions Bill” on Wednesday, and was | children’s denominational school fees iad amounted, and remarked 
promptly counted out; but as it was a Wednesday the rules of | that it would be impossible to insist on the denominational 
the House required that the sitting should be suspended only till | schools admitting inspectors, not of the Central Govern- 
40 members should be present, if that happened before 4 o'clock, | ment,—that they must do,—but of the Local School Boards, 
and Mr. Newdegate was silenced for no longer than half an| Unless we are prepared for a blank refusal, and for throwing 
hour. Mr. Newdegate related with horror that there are now|on the rates the whole expense of providing new schools 
260 convents and 77 monasteries in Great Britain, and he asked |in the place of the schools thus driven into rebellion. 
Great Britain to imitate Prussia in imposing the closest inspection | That would involve the interruption for many years of the 
‘on these bodies. Mr. Matthews, however, showed that there | work of popular education. The deputation had also intimated 
Was no inspection of convents in Prussia (7.e., we suppose of those | that many of the denominational schools gave directly religious 
which are permitted there at all, for the sisters of the Sacré | instruction in other hours than those provided by law and allowed 
in the time-table Conscience Clause, but Mr. Forster threw 
doubt on the fact, saying that if it were so the grant would be 
withdrawn, and that he should have had complaints long ago 


Coeur are, we suppose, treated as a branch of the Jesuits), | 
though convent schools were inspected ; and he showed that the | 
same was true of Belgium, Austria, and France ; and Mr, New- 
degate got no support of any value except from Mr. Greene, who | made to that effect, as people are constantly on the look-out to 
brought the Speaker down upon him by speaking of “all” the | catch the Denominational Schools tripping. Mr. Forster is at 
Trish Roman Catholic Members as returned by the priests. The present in disgrace with the Secularists and the Dissenters, but 
Bill was thrown out by 131 to 96 votes, and Mr. Newdegate will | he continues to hold the balance as even as if, like Justice, he 
never succeed till he can show that men and women are retained were blind,—which to attacks upon himself he certainly is, 

in British monasteries or convents against their own will. 7 tcaanecni nia =i 


Mr. J. Martin observed, when Catholics ask for protection, Consols were on Friday 923 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——— 
THE BIRMINGHAM LEAGUE AND THE EDUCATION 
BILL. 


VHE League have declared themselves Intransigentes, 
; irreconcilables with Mr. Forster and his Education Dill, 
and this in spite of the urgent counsel of Mr. Bright, who, 
while expressing a guriously violent prejudice against the 
Education Act of 1870,— (indeed, he described what seems to us 
nearly the best Act which any Liberal Government has carried 
since 1832 as decidedly the worst performance of the Liberals 
during that period,)—and while pouring out parenthetically 
all his old disgust with the cumulative voting which it intro- 
duced (Mr. Bright can’t endure the notion of complete repre- 
sentation ; what he likes is the exclusive representation of the 


dominant opinion), yet gave some of the soberest and soundest | 


advice ever given by an experienced politician to younger and 
rasher men. He told his brother counsellors, what is, indeed, 
obviously true, that the Education Act Amendment Bill will 
really and greatly reduce the grievance of which the Dissenters 


have made so much; that the guardians of the poor “consti- | 


tute a body less devoted to sectarian influence, more open to 
the comments of public opinion than the School Boards ;” that 
their object “ would not be, as had been the case with some 
School Boards, that of supporting certain denominational 
schools, but of economically administering the rates.” He 
also warned the Conference against an impulsive attempt to 
break up the Liberal party, which might succeed well enough, 
but might succeed better than the League wished,—might 
succeed in separating the Dissenters not merely from the 
Liberal party, but from the great mass of the people. ‘The 
working classes,” he remarked, “ view these [education] ques- 
tions from a point of view very different from that of the 
Dissenters, and might prove to have but little sympathy with 
them.” All these wise warnings the meeting despised. The 
Rey. R. W. Dale, a man of unquestionable power and of high 
aims, but hardly a politician, made a remark, repeated by 
Mr. Chamberlain in another column, which strikes us as 
almost comically misleading,—that the question at issue was 
one which was being fought out in every country of Europe, 
‘whether the priesthood should have the elementary educa- 
tion of the young in their hands, or whether it should be 
under national control.”’ The fact, of course, is that the 
English clergy are in a totally different position from the 
priesthood of the Continent. They are favourable, not 
opposed, to a thoroughly national and domestic view of life. 
They are married men who have been educated amongst 
laymen, and are for the most part simply laymen of some- 
what more conventional views and of stricter life than 
the laity in general. To regard them as conspirators against 
the State, in the way the priesthoods of foreign countries 
are very generally and sometimes truly, sometimes untruly, re- 
garded, is childish. And even as religious teachers, the 
power of the clergy in schools is probably much less in pro- 
portion than that of earnest Dissenting ministers. Their 
view of dogma is apt to be cold and formal; they have but 
little real knowledge of the common notions of the class they 
teach ; and except in rare cases, the true charge against their | 


religious teaching is much more that it runs off their village | 
scholars like the water off a duck’s back, than that it makes 
too deep an impression, and prejudices the minds of their 
pupils against all wider views of life. The light in which 
it is most reasonable to regard the clerical managers of | 
Church schools is that of exceedingly punctual and business- 
like official trustees, who will be quite sure to see that the | 
secular teaching earns the grants promised by the State to 
good attendances and good learning, and who will, as well, 
impart, out of the ordinary school hours, a good deal of more 
or less efficient religious teaching—much more likely less than 
more. Man for man, the Wesleyan, or the Baptist, or the | 
Independent minister will produce more religious effect than 
the State-Church clergyman, because the former will know | 
better the habits of mind and thought of the class to which he 
appeals. And in any case, the thing to fear is not what the 
Rey. R. W. Dale in his morbid fancy does fear, that 
the Anglican priesthood are likely to poison English | 
children with sacerdotal superstitions, but that their 
religious teaching will be but skin-deep at best, and | 
that their energy and intelligence as managers of the 
secular teaching may not always be quite as great as 
that of a regularly elected School Board. If the Dissenters | 
will insist on finding such unreal excuses for their vehemence | 





| and irreconcilability as Mr. Dale’s fancy that there is the on 
kind of danger in handing over the elementary instruction of the 


young to English clerical managers that there would be in hand- 
ing it over to the French or Spanish priesthood, we can 
only say that they will thereby the more impress Englishmen 
with the notion that they do not quite like to confess to 
themselves the real motive for their present bitterness. They 
will not persuade the English working-classes to look on 
clerical school managers with any real fear. There is more 
danger,—though we hope not much,—of their looking upon 


,a good many of these clerical school-managers with a certain 


amount of good-natured contempt. The clergy have not yet 
succeeded in makisg the supernatural side of their minds 
felt by the English poor. They have had far more 
suecess with the cultivated than with the ignorant, and not 
too much with either class. 

Mr. Illingworth was not much happier in suggesting that 
what the Dissenters had to fear was a new Palmerston,—a 
Liberal trifler.—in Mr. Forster,—a Conservative policy under 
a Liberal name. It is impossible to imagine the political 
genius of two statesmen more utterly different than that of 
Mr. Forster and Lord Palmerston. The former, so far as he 
is Conservative at all, is Conservative only from his profound 


respect for all genuine religious conviction, and especially for 


the religious hopes and fears of parents in relation to their 
children. How little he is Conservative from blind respect for 
the past, let his Endowed Schools’ Act and the policy on which 


'he dwelt in his excellent speech last Wednesday at Bradford 


show. There has been no one more ready to curb religious zeal 
where itinterferes with the responsibilities of the family ; no one 
more anxious to guard it where it is simply exercising the true 
responsibilities of family life. Mr. Forster has been Con- 
seryative, so far as he has been Conservative, from the fear of 
injuring religion while striking at religious inequality, not 


' from the slightest sympathy with a policy of inequality, which 


he has done all in his power to undermine. Lord Palmerston 
was Conservative, so far as he was Conservative, out of pure 
indifference to a great many questions on which Englishmen 
think they have sacred rights, and on which Lord Palmerston 
had no sympathy with active interests at all; and again out of 


'a certain aristocratic preference for the rule of a particular 
caste. He was jaunty on subjects on which the most earnest 


Liberals felt deeply. He was somewhat insensible to the 
miserable condition of a great number of the people. Ha 


was a little scornful when anyone thought of superseding 


aristocratic statesmen by men of a less exalted class. It 
is impossible to imagine a greater contrast than exists 
between the two men. Mr. Forster’s faults in Noncon- 
formist eyes are chiefly due to the depth and intensity of his 
compassion for ignorance and poverty, and his fear of weaken- 
ing any one of the great forces by which they are now assailed. 
The Nonconformists, with Mr. Illingworth at their head, may 


| resist what they call the retrograde policy of the Government, 


if they please; but they are far more likely to get a policy 
of Palmerstonian indifference out of the Secularists or the 
Conservatives, than out of Mr. Forster. 

If we ask what will be the immediate practical result of this: 
burst of “irreconcilable” temper in the Nonconformists, it is 
not very easy to give an answer. The Session is so far 


| advanced that there will be a natural indisposition to precipi- 


tate a crisis now. Still, some of the Conservatives are not 


| indisposed to avail themselves of the division in the Liberal 
‘camp, and an ingenious excuse has been suggested for am 
alliance with the Dissenters. The Conservatives might say 
ithat they could not consent to the Education Act 


Amendment Bill because it involves a new adjustment of 


Local taxation, and because they have committed themselves 


against all further meddling with local taxation till the 
Government can state how far they are disposed to 


‘help the local out of the central purse. The excuse would 


be a mean and somewhat base excuse. It cannot really make 


the slightest difference whether the poor children’s fees are 


paid by the Guardians out of the poor-rate, or by the School 
Board out of the education-rate. The latter is the method 


‘at present ; the former would be the method of the new Bill, 


and in all probability, less would be paid for this purpose under 
the new Bill than would be paid under the present Act. If, then, 


' the Conservatives stoop to this excuse for opposing Mr. Forster, 


they will be palpably guilty of a very gross and discreditable 
party act; and we do not believe that enough of them will 


| be willing to act in a spirit so utterly opposed to their pro- 


fessed zeal for a settlement of the religious question, as to 
accept the help of the Dissenters and the Education League 
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for the | 
would be a policy fatal to the Conservatives. A Conservative 


Government that sprang out of such an alliance would be 
rotten at the root; and the chance of so great a blunder 
appears to us small. “Indeed, the Liberals could hardly 
dissolve on a better question than this. If they were defeated 
in a sincere attempt to improve the Education Act, by an 
alliance hardly less unnatural than one between the Imperialists 
and the Socialists in France, we suspect the Government would 
get a majority in the country which would set them pretty free | 
from any mere party-tie to the Dissenters for the future, indeed | 
a majority which nothing but such a blunder as this on the part 
of their opponents could ensure. If no such alliance should be 
formed, and the Dissenters simply vote against the Bill by way 
of protest, and carry out their Bath policy of dividing the Liberal 
arty at the poll, wherever they can, it is but too probable that 
they will succeed in crippling, if not utterly defeating the Liberal 
Government at the next elections. And then what will they 
do? They cannot expect to convert the Liberal party, because 
no policy is more clearly the policy of a small minority in 
relation to Education than that of the Birmingham League ; and 
for every vote Liberal candidates might gain by adhering to it, 


they would probably lose two. When then the League have | 
turned out the Liberal Government, and after that, have no more | 


that they can do, they must sooner or later contrive to bring 
it in again, and to recast a policy which seems to us narrow 
petulant, and improvident,—a policy not of the people, but of a 
clique. 
A FRENCH LONG PARLIAMENT. 
HE debate of Wednesday in the French Assembly was one 
of the oddest as well as the most serious which has yet 
occurred at Versailles. The majority, thoroughly puzzled by 
the disagreements among themselves, by the difficulty of 
inducing Marshal MacMahon to strike a coup d'état, and by 
the absence of reaction in the provinces, where the clerical 
tone of the Ministry is telling severely among a population of 


whom, says M. de Jonnés, the statist, only one in twenty- | 


five of males attend the Easter Communion, appear to have 
come to a resolution not to dissolve at all until things look a 
little pleasanter,—that is, until they have more security that 
Radicals may not be returned. They have found out, as 
indeed they admit, that the Préfets can do nothing while the 
Maires are independent, the latter leaving their official chief 
“isolated ’’ and nearly powerless by refusing to report to him 
the state of public opinion, and they have not yet passed, 
much less worked, the law which is to remedy that fault in 
their plans. They therefore plead, when asked by M. Dufaure 
to consider the constitutional Bills, that France is quite 
content with the change of government, that the pea- 
santry want to get on, that Order would be disturbed 
by an election, that the Members want to consult their 


overthrow of Mr. Forster and the Government. It | 


|among the most stable that history records. 


to grow up around the Assembly. If the Ministry were a little 
| stronger, and were certain of Marshal MacMahon’s life, and 
sure also that their bald-headed friends would not die faster 
‘than their opponents, they might keep things going on in this 
way for a very long time. The cities are terrorised. The 
peasantry are indisposed towards any change in which they 
will be called on for an initiative, and all in place like the 
duties of place to remain just as they are. Nor do we know, 
supposing the Ministry a wise one, and every vacant seat 
immediately filled, that we should object to the experiment, so 
seldom tried in modern Europe, of government through an 
immovable but rapidly-renewed Assembly, a multiplex 
Sovereign, as it were. Experience seems to show that such 
bodies possess longevity, the power of the Senate of Rome, of 
the Great Council of Venice, and of the Conclave, having been 
In the pulveri- 
sation of all things in France, nothing is legal except the 
| Assembly, and legality counts for much. 

We could almost imagine this last move succeeding, and the 
annals of France at last becoming dull, but for a few facts this 
majority is certain to forget. Tirst, they are trying to rule 
Frenchmen, who are much divided and want all manner of 
things, but who will rage and fret under a Struldbrug Ad- 
ministration, which they can neither like nor respect, and 
which is sure to keep an administration of its own sort,—that 
is, an administration feebly oppressive, undistinguished by 
| genius, and probably reckless or vacillating in action. That 
| must be the case with any Assembly lasting for many years, 
and not renewed, for its members must in the end consist of 
| very old men, and in France at this juncture is more certain 

than ever, the Assembly of Bordeaux consisting of notables 
hastily thrown together to patch up a peace. The majority, 
with all its fuss and fury, has not thrown up even one 
| passably able man, and is obliged to rely for guidance on the 
statecraft of the Imperialist attorney, M. Rouher. Then it is 
certain that, if the Assembly is not renewed, the old dukes 
‘and people of that sort will die off before the Reds, for 
'they are older and inherit more exhausted constitutions ; 
while, if the vacancies are filled up, the entire plan may 
be knocked on the head, for they are thirty a year at least, 
|and the proper majority of the existing Government 
is only sixteen. And finally, the Assembly, in voting 
‘against dissolution for a long period of time, betrays 
its own certainty that it is out of accord with the 
‘electors to a degree which makes itself contemptible. That 
| France might bear with an individual governor for many years 
| is certain, whether the cause be vanity in his leadership, as 
| with the First Napoleon, or exhaustion, as with Louis XVIIL, 
or a constant hope that he would somehow realise their desires, 
oe with Louis Napoleon ; and it might bear with a dynasty 
| which, like the Hohenzollern, had a faculty for attracting able 
'men who did not desire to supersede it; but that it should 





constituents, and that a month after the Recess will be quite | remain quiescent under the rule of a group of disliked talkers, 
time enough to begin talking of electoral laws. November will | who have very little genius, who do not represent it, who do 
be soon enough, and during the interval the Ministry and the | not give it glory, and cannot give it secure order, is, to all who 
Assembly will govern so as to prepare things. In fact, the ma- | know the history of France, quite incredible. The first suc- 
jority does not see clearly why, being so comfortable, it should | cessful soldier would take away the mace, and reign in 
ever dissolve ; why it should not remain till the temper of the | the name of the Republic. For it must be observed that 
whole people is changed. The Ministry would not even promise | this policy, with its long delays, its conservatism, its fixity of 
to refill the ten vacancies now existing till the legal six months | plan, is consecrating not Monarchy, but Republicanism. The 
has expired, and altogether behaved as if continuousness | conscripts of this year were children before Sedan, and as 
attached to them, as to any other sovereign protected by a| children were bred under the Napoleons, have never heard 
great number of bayonets. By a majority of a hundred, they | of Henri Cinq, and do not remember Louis Philippe. Sup- 
voted that they would not discuss any Electoral Law or dissolve | posing them Monarchical, say, three years hence, they would 
until the autumn, when they can again postpone it until | be Bonapartists; while supposing them moved, as most 
autumn next. | young men are moved, by the life they have lived since they 
The move appears to us, with one drawback, extremely able. | were fifteen, they would be Republicans. Long delay, there- 
It of course gratifies the Bonapartists, who want nothing so | fore, though it may benefit the Conservative Republicans, can- 
much as time for their Emperor to grow up; it gratifies the | not benefit the Monarchists, except that section which wears 
Legitimists, who know that they, as aparty, will not bere-elected; | the golden bee as a shirt-pin. This seems to be the expla- 
and we suspect it secretly gratifies the Orleans Monarchists, | nation of the vote of the Left Centre, which, led by M. Leon 
who, as Gambetta, amid furious rioting, observed, “ may be | Say, agreed to postponement, if only the Republic were declared 
waiting for a happy accident they dare not name,”—the possible | permanent. 
demise of Henry Cing. Their chief would then be entitled! It is, of course, impossible to predict how long a majority 
to the obedience of the Legitimists, and might secure | like this—--content to be a majority, and little more—may hold 
a clear majority for their King, with MacMahon to support his | the reins of power, but our impression is that the Germans 
throne. Moreover, the long delay encourages their own | once gone, the cry for an appeal to the country will be irre- 
friends, brings over many waverers, and impresses the country | sistible and unresisted by men who see no prospect of their 
with the fact that the Assembly is remaining steadily sovereign, | secret aim being gratified without a civil war, in which it is 
and therefore entitled to obedience. Then, too, all being pro- | by no means certain they would succeed. The soldiers may 
visional, the great cities can be kept in a state of siege, and | be anything, but they certainly are not devotees of Henri Cinq, 
France compelled, as it were, to remain orderly for a long | and after all, Gambetta’s recent remark is strictly true. The 
period, a state of affairs which of course allows vast interests | Army of France, though occasionally brought to act against 
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citizens, has never led a pronunciamiento. 


It never has esta- | never be closed again except by war. 





As feudatories, or allies, 


blished a Government not more or less in accordance with the | or subjects, all of which words mean, for warlike purposes, the 


feeling of the people from which it springs, and if they are 
Republican, it is not by the Army that the old Monarchy will be 
re-established. As for a new Cesar, he must beat down 
Germany before his claim can be put forward. 





THE CONQUEST OF KHIVA. 


HE grand fact made evident by the conquest of Khiva, now 
officially ascertained, is the weakness, moral and physical, 

of the soldiery of Central Asia. With their flight before in- 
ferior foes expires a superstition which has lasted down from 
the siege of Vienna in 1529, the belief that at some always 
receding point in Central Asia there would be found an army 
capable of defeating Europeans. Somewhere or other there 
must be force in those regions, which had twice sent out their 
myriads tu ravage Europe. When a new country was con- 
quered, say by Clive, with 3,000 men, or a “ hidden ”’ capital 
entered like Pekin, by a few brigades of English and French- 
men, or a vast State like Persia compelled to submit to 
Outram and his few men, or Japan compelled to alter her 
whole policy by a few war-ships, the inferiority of the Asiatic 
organisation was acknowledged, but the superstition only 
altered its locale. One-half of the English people still speak 
of Afghanistan as if it were some mighty State, whose friend- 
ship or enmity were of the last importance; and if Sir H. 
Rawlinson or Lord Lawrence were to tell them what they 
know, that 10,000 men would conquer Afghanistan and hold 
it as securely as 7,000 police hold London, they would be 
simply disbelieved. Think, say unreflecting folk, of the hills 
and the valleys, which are really easier, far easier in a 
military sense, than those of Ceylon. About Persia and 
Turkey the people are no doubt more or less disenchanted, 
but about Central Asia the old opinion till yesterday 
still held firm. The people, fanatically brave, were de- 
fended by their deserts, by their rude but strong fortifi- 
cations, and by their readiness to die at their Khan’s sum- 
mons. We ourselves, who certainly ought to have known 
better, believed that the Khan would defend Khiva as 
the old Sikh Moolraj, would have thrown his horsemen on 
the artillery, as we did at Chillianwallah, and have died 
sword in hand upon the ruins of his fort, as Turkish 
Pachas have so often done. Nothing of the kind occurred. 
The numbing sense that they were fighting the irresistible— 
the feeling which Theodore expressed when he said he could 
not be expected to resist. weapons like the rockets, which kept 
searching out his palisading—seems to have struck the 
Khivese, and from first to last they never offered serious 
battle to the invaders. If the desert turned them back, well. 
If not, God had ordered the victory of the Infidel. If a body 
of Khivese cavalry approached the Russians they were driven 
off by a few rockets, which they probably had never previously 
seen, and which will sometimes drive horses mad with terror. 
If the Russians threatened a fortified place, the garrison, after 
receiving a shell or two, decamped in a body, and at last 
Khiva itself was surrendered unconditionally without a shot, 
and with an intimation that the Khanate also was at Russian 
service. The defence was that of men whose hearts were 
broken. The Turcomans are not cowards, they have fought well 
in intestine wars, they belong to tribes whose life is passed in 
the saddle and on the desert, who under competent leaders 
once conquered ‘‘ the world,” who do not differ in any out- 
ward condition from the Kashgarees, who seem to be building 
an empire in Yarkund, and who, if we have not forgotten Mr. T. 
Prinsep’s paper about their fathers, he deemed formidable to 
the Indian Empire. They had fair arms, and strong walls, 
and large numbers. They are only dismayed by the contact 
with civilisation, fly before it as we should all fly before genii ; 
as Theodore fled before Lord Napier of Magdala, as the army 
surrounding Lucknow fled before Havelock and his brigade, 
or as hitherto the Anamese have fled before the French. So 
far as we can judge from the accounts as yet published, there 
is nothing except the danger of differences with England to 
prevent General Kaufman from annexing all Central Asia, and 
holding it as safely as the Governor-General of Tobolsk holds 
Siberia. Bokhara actually assisted him. The desert has 
been fatal to one column, but it has not stopped the march of 
three other columns, and with that march the deadly charm 
of the Steppe is disenchanted. 
the Steppe Road, they are masters of the spell which fetters 
the desert, the artesian well, and if Russia is resolute to main- 


same thing, the Czar will be obeyed by all chiefs from the 
Polar sea to the frontier of Afghanistan. No power can 
hinder him except England, and England only by direct 
alliance with the Shah, or direct force applied through the 
Shah’s dominions. A few score wells sunk, and his Cossackg 
may ride whither they will. 

It is a strange, though an explicable change which hag 
passed over these tribes, and indeed all Asiatic sovereignties, 
and it is difficult to resist the temptation of speculating 
whether it will be permanent. Are Russia and England—allied 
perhaps with Holland, which has a very distinct function to 
perform in Asia, and has just telegraphed that she means to 
go on performing it—really to mould these populations for 
centuries to come, absorbing their wealth, abolishing their 
politics, and training their people? or is the spell laid on these 
vast multitudes one which can be removed? As yet the 
answer is in the negative, for no attempt could be more 
desperately made to shake the West off than that which 
is called the Mutiny, and none could have been more 
thoroughly suppressed. But Europe, nevertheless, has only a 
moral hold on Asia, which is daily losing its force. We 
cannot help an uneasy feeling that the moral yoke is giving 
way; that the East is reckoning with its difficulties, or as it 
says, its enemies ; that it is beginning to feel that ifit knew the 
truth strength might come to it. That clearly is the motive of 
the Shah’s visit to Europe, and though he may go back over- 
whelmed with the signs of power he sees around him, that was 
not the effect of England on Azimoollah, the Cawnpore mur- 
derer, and we are told is not the effect of recent conflicts on the 
rulers of China. They are arming in the Western fashion, are 
mounting, it is stated, steel cannon on the forts of Tientsin, are 
importing rifles, and are disciplining their troops to strict Euro- 
pean obedience under regular officers. Their people in San 
Francisco, who have been insulted, tortured, and plundered for 
months, seem suddenly to have been emboldened by tidings from 
the East, and in an extremely clever remonstrance have warned 
the municipality that if the Americans will not keep the 
Treaty neither will the Chinese; that the Treaty will be 
abolished, and each side allowed to do as it pleases, a remark 
we recommend to the consideration of American merchants in 
Shanghai. They may not like to be put in prison in heaps every 
day for doing nothing, and forcibly shaven besides. We do not 
wish to believe and do not believe half the stories repeated by 
the alarmists, but it is quite clear, from the sudden and tre- 
mendous defeat of the Chinese Mohammedans in Yunan, a 
defeat which seems to involve the stamping-out of their 
power, that some new force, it may be only a new General, 
but it may also be a new army, has accrued to the Chinese 
Government. What if that Government provided itself with 
new and heavy guns, light steel batteries, a good desert 
cavalry, and infantry without numbers, all taught, as it is 
quite clear Chinese can be taught, to die steadily in their 
ranks? Our own Coolie corps did that. Could Europe, with 
its vast distances to cross, again hope to enter Pekin? The 
Anamese might readily draw similar help from within China, 
and as to India, nothing can prevent the entry, if not of great 
guns, at least of rifles and repeating carbines and revolvers. 
Lord Napier would have a pleasant chase after Hyder Ali and 
50,000 horsemen armed and drilled to use repeating carbines. 
Even as it is, the people of the Khanates may be taught by 
some exile the secret of their proper warfare, the use of 
cavalry to harass and desolate, but not to fight, and may 
import weapons, particularly revolvers, through the Gulf. 
There is an ugly little sentence in the Russian official account 
that the Khan and his cavalry, “ over-persuaded by the war- 
party,” have rushed into the desert. One real defeat of 
the Europeans would enlighten all Asia, and Asia can 
wait long and quietly for her news. She is now nearly sub- 
jugated, and we do not doubt will remain so for a time; but 
there may be terrible struggles yet, struggles so fierce that 
the curious federation of Europe which now governs Shanghai 











The Europeans are rulers of | . 
| . ee sittings and the beginning of the Circuits will 
| 

1 


may be called into existence to keep Asia down till her ednca- 
tion is complete. The thorough extinction of the white man 
in China would call Europe to very different work than its 
present one of squabbling whether dead dynasties are corpses 
or sacred mummies. 


THE JUDICATURE BILL IN COMMITTEE. 





probably deprive the House of Commons of the assist- 


tain her possession, the route from the Caspian to Khiva can | ance of many of its legal members at the time when it is most 
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needed, but may also have the effect of shortening discussion. 


If every detail of the Judicaturé Bill itself, and still more of 
the Schedule appended to it, is to be discussed in all its 
minuteness, and if when this has been done the Bill is to be 
recommitted for the purpose of extending the new Appellate 
jurisdiction to Scotland and Ireland, there is a prospect of 
almost interminable work. Hitherto the progress of the Bill 
has been comparatively easy, if not rapid. It passed through 
the House of Lords without any real opposition. When it 
came on for a second reading in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Gregory’s motion to refer it to a Select Committee was the only 
practical danger which it encountered, for Mr. Charley's 
abstract resolution in favour of the House of Lords had been 
deprived of all meaning by the readiness with which that 
House had abdicated its functions. But the list of amend- 
ments now standing’on the paper, and the divergence of 
the views and interests represented in the Ilouse, cannot be 
got rid of so easily. We may look for struggles between 
economy and efficiency, between tradition and novelty, between 
equity and common law, between sentimental and practical 
considerations, Our great hope lies in this, that the 
ublic has at last been awakened to the urgent necessity 
of Law reform, and that there seemed to be, till Thurs- 
day night at all events, a general agreement that some 
measure must pass this Session. But whether the whole 
of the present measure will pass, whether there will be time 
to go through more than its outline, leaving all the details of 
practical working to be filled in during the recess, is a more 
difficult question. We are now feeling the effect of the delays 
which seemed harmless before Easter. When the Government 
itself, after a lapse of five months of the Session, proposes such 
a radical change in a measure as the extension of Appellate 
jurisdiction to Scotland and Ireland, we cannot help thinking 
that further time for consideration would bring in greater 
novelties. On this ground there seems some justification for 


some difference. In spite of the announcement of the 
Attorney-General when he moved the second reading that 
neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Lowe bad any intention of 
crippling the Bill by a spirit of petty economy, the first pro- 
posals of the Government in Committee have a cheeseparing 
tendency. It was generally understood that Mr, Hemming’s 
suggestions had been accepted, and that the Court of Chancery 
was to be strengthened. Lord Cairns proposed and the House of 
Lords sanctioned the appointment of an additional Vice-Chan- 
cellor. As we understand the Dill, this proposal would merely 
place the Court of Chancery on its present footing, for the 
Master of the Rolls is to be a working member of the Court of 
Appeal, and his position in the High Court is only nominal, 
as is the case with the Presidents of all the other divi- 
sions. It will manifestly be impossible for the same Judge 
to act as a Judge of Appeal and a Judge of First Instance, 
unless the Court of Appeal is to hold casual and fragmentary 
sittings, after the pattern of the Exchequer Chamber. 
Yet the House of Commons, on the motion of the 
Solicitor-General, has thrown out the clause appointing an 
additional Vice-Chancellor, and the effect of that vote is that 
the present staff of the Court of Chancery, which is not sufli- 
cient to keep down the arrears of work even while evidence is 
taken out of court and while a vast amount of judicial busi- 
ness is transacted by chief clerks, is to be reduced by one. 
Apparently there is to be a similar reduction in the staff of 
the Common-Law Courts, for when the three chiefs are trans- 
ferred to the Court of Appeal, twelve puisnés are to be left 
in the place of the eighteen judges. It is possible that we 
have altogether misapprehended the provisions of the Dill, and 
if so, we shall be glad of any correction. But we certainly do 
not understand how a judicial staff which is fully occupied, 
and yet cannot avoid the most grievous delays, is to be made 
' more efficient by a reduction in number, or how occasional 
, help can be given to the High Court by the Court of Appeal 


proposals such as thatof Mr. Gregory. If the framers of the | without interrupting the regular sittings, which are the great 
Bill are still in such doubt as to its essentials, the minor| want of the present system, and the chief benefit we expect 
details must be hopelessly vague. But anything is preferable to | from the new. 

a further shelving of that Law reform which has been brought} Questions such as these cannot be decided without much 
on almost every year since the Ministry came into office. We! discussion, and when the constitution of the Court is settled, 
may at all events even this Session have the broad features of a there are all the details of its procedure which occupy the 
scheme which, in due course of time, can be rendered workable, | Schedvle. Equity and Common Law will be at variance as to 
and we trust that neither the desire for unattainable complete- | the advantage of commencing a suit by a writ or a bill, of 
ness, nor any of those crotchets which affect individual | committing all the facts to writing or print, or of merely 


Members, nor those jealousies which one party or one House 
feels of the other, will prevent the attainment of what is fairly 
within our reach. 


making a short and formal statement leading up to an issue 
that is artificially. narrowed. All these points must be 
| authoritatively decided ; yet a Committee of the whole House 





Of course the main contribution tothe history of the Billduring is hardly the place for such a technical debate, and a Select 
the past week has been the announcementof the final abolition of |Committee now means a year’s delay, Even after the 
the House of Lords as a Court of Appeal. Some doubts have | Schedule has passed, unless it is greatly extended, very much 
been expressed as to the effect which this announcement is likely | will remain to be done by the Rules which the Judges are to 
to have on the Peers. If they resent it as an invasion of their frame, and whether or no there will be a real agreement 
privileges and a slight to their Order, they may combine to | between the Schedule and the Rules, produced as they will be 
defeat the Bill when it returns from the Commons. We are| by such a different process and such different minds, there can- 
aware that according to the well-established constitution of | scarcely be complete harmony. It would be almost better to 
Parliament, each House has an absolute voice in all that con-| incorporate the Schedule with the Rules. The Government 
cerns itself, and that, strictly speaking, a measure affecting either might be content to pass the Bill itself this Session. Either 
of the two Houses ought to originate in the House which it) the Judges, with the assistance of the Lord Chancellor, or a 
affects. Under these circumstances, the House of Lords might | small Commission, which would be more practical, could frame 
no doubt assert itself against what will be, in the first instance, a complete body of rules during the Recess, which might be 
a mere resolution of the House of Commons, trenching on | laid on the table at the beginning of next Session. If 
the privileges of the other House of Parliament. But we|any further discussion were needed, the Rules might 
do not look forward to such a conflict. The House of Lords|then be referred to a Select Committee; but if no 
must feel that no offence was intended. It was ready from objection were made to them within a certain time, they 
the very first to resign all its functions as a Court of Appeal,|should have the validity of an Act of Parliament. The 
and it only retained a certain part from regard to the supposed | necessity of some such proceeding as this appears when 
wishes of Scotland and Ireland. Now that both those countries we look into the Schedule, and see both what it provides and 
have shown a preference for the new Court of Appeal, the what it omits. The reform of the whole system of pleading, 
object which the House of Lords had in view can no longer the rearrangement of the legal year, the provision of a local’ 
be realised. Had those who represent the other- two! administration of justice, are among the more important 
Kingdoms met and expressed their wishes while the Bill was | objects of the new scheme, and there is no reason why some 
still in the House of Lords, there is little doubt the proposed | of these matters should directly engage the attention of 
amendment would have been made there. We can hardly Parliament, while others should be left to the decision of 
think the Peers will be such sticklers for their dignity as to the Judges. There is a broad and sensible distinction between 
say that the passage of the Bill through the House of Commons | the Bill and the Schedule, for the principle of a measure 
should have been delayed, in order to consult them on a matter! which is to fuse Law and Equity, to constitute one great 
which they had virtually decided. In other respects there| Court of Justice in the place of two rival and sometimes 
appears to be no antagonism in principle between the | antagonistic systems, to do away with antiquated distinctions, 
Lord Cairns’ amendment, by which the Lord | to substitute realities for names, to replace delays by expedi- 
Chancellor was made a member of the High Court of Justice | tion and complication by simplicity, must be distinctly voted 
as well as of the Court of Appeal, has indeed been | by the highest and most binding authority. This has now been 
thrown out, but that has been done by one of his own! done, and the questions which remain, though important enough 
party. There are matters of detail on which we may look for | in themselves, demand chiefly practical knowledge and minute 


two Houses. 
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investigation. Should the House of Commons weary of the | counsellors very near him, and though General von Roon ig ag 
task, the remedy we have proposed is simple, and will at once hostile to the Vatican as his rival, his is not the brain which 
obviate delay, and the hurry which is yet more fatal. | can cope with the subtle counsel of Rome. 
| OF course, we do not believe that Prince von Bismarck’s 
‘ ren i |career is at anend. His life at Varzin always improves hig 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S LAST DEFEAT. | health, and he cannot be willing to quit the stage upon which 
T seems difficult even to think of Germany without | he has played sogreat apart. But to return with effect he must 
Bismarck, but it seems clear that the power of the great return master of the situation, and he can only effect this by 
Chancellor, both with the Emperor and the people, is on the one of two expedients, a reconciliation with the next King, 
wane. Last year the King gave him a severe fall. The | or with the National Liberal party, which, if certain conces. 
Upper House had rejected the Counties Organisation Bill, sions were made, would still give him a majority. We belieya 
which the King was determined to carry, and Prince Bismarck he will in the end accomplish both these objects, and return to 
came up from Varzin to Berlin full of a project for entirely power to confer on Germany some at least of the benefits she 
remodelling the Upper House, making it a House of capaci- desired to achieve by the war. At present military service is 
ties rather than of properties. The King at first hesitated, | more severe than ever, so severe that in some States the people 
“never having been a Junker,” but finally insisted on limit- | are crowding away to America ; thought, at least as expressed 
ing reform to a creation of twenty Peers, sufficient to in journals, is less. free, being less protected by the multiplicity 
carry the Bill, and chose the most aristocratic or bureau- of small States; religion is less free both for Catholics and 
eratic persons he could find. Prince Bismarck, highly Lutherans, and the expenses of life, more especially among 
offended by a refusal which destroyed one of his great | the class which fills the bureaux and the Houses, are unendur- 
plans, surrendered his Presidency in the Prussian Cabinet, ably high. The plunder of France has made the cup of the 
retaining only his seat as Foreign Minister, and re- | currency runover. Germany is directly the worse off for the war 
tired to Varzin, his West-Prussian estate. When he returned, | which might have been terminated at Sedan with honour from 
he found three series of great Bills on hand,—one in the | all mankind, and has still hanging over her a war, in the 
Prussian Parliament for controlling the Episcopate, which he dread of which everything becomes uncertain. It is for 
carried, another in the Lower House of the Empire for Prince Bismarck to amend many of these evils; but while he 
the military reorganisation of the Empire, and a third for lies sulking at Varzin, and his master, febrile, irritable, and 
enslaving the Press—and whether he drew them or not, | persistent, works away, half sick half well, at Babelsberg and 
presented both the latter to the Reichstag. The Press Ems, and General von Roon is Premier of Prussia, Germany 
Bill raised a protest throughout Germany so fierce and furi- | has little liberty to boast of, only glory to enjoy, and an un- 
ous, that it disappeared in a way most difficult to trace, and easy future, not the happier because it may include a desperate 
is now disowned on all hands; but the mere discussion of it | religious struggle. 
in the journals had produced a feeling of discontent with | FETT SO ED 
Prince Bismarck, which at last blazed out in the Reichstag. | FATHER O'KEEFFE IN PARLIAMENT. 
The Military Bill, which was the Emperor's pet Bill, had been |[PYHE evidence collected by the Select Committee on the 
lagging there, when the time for adjournment arrived ; and the | Callan Schools has not very much advanced what it was not 
Chancellor, pressed by the Court or by the taunts of General likely it would advance,—our knowledge of the question at issue 
von Roon, who accused him of mismanagement, suddenly between the Commissioners of National Edueation and Father 
demanded that the House should not adjourn until the Bill O'Keeffe. Butit has, we suspect, had the result of opening some 
was passed. Dr. Simson, the President, thinking this a bit of | few Members’ eyes to the real danger of this interference with 
dragooning, moved that the House adjourn, and the Chancellor | the Irish Board of National Education, and to the probable result 
found his power departed. Even the National Liberals would of any Parliamentary censure on them. Hitherto, as Sir Alex- 
not vote for him, and the Military Bill was postponed. |ander Macdonnell, the resident Commissioner, implies in his 
General von Roon, intensely irritated at this mischance, very brief, but pertinent evidence, the Board of Education 
wrote to the Chancellor, declaring that the Bill had been | has been the breakwater between the Church of Rome and 
prepared in time and had been ruined by his mismanagement, | the National Schools. “I was Commissioner of Education 
using in fact, it is reported, language which left the Prince no | for thirty-two years, and I can say with the greatest delibera- 
alternatives but an appeal to the King or a challenge to his | tion that upon no one occasion did I ever know a single 
assailant. He chose the former as the more decorous course, | change made by the National Board, or an improvement intro- 
and applied to the Emperor either to dismiss Von Roon or to | duced, under Catholic dictation or pressure. I have lamented 
give to himself unlimited leave of absence from the Prussian | over and over again that our improvements did not take place 
Cabinet. The King—who, it will be remembered, before | Sooner, improvements which were calculated to satisfy the 
threw him over, and who was extremely irritated by the Roman Catholic interests, but I never recollect a single instance 
loss of his Bill—again granted his prayer for leisure, and | in which we were induced by Catholic dictation or pressure to 
to make the reprimand worse, sent him his leave through | do anything which our consciences did not think necessary or 
General yon Roon, who, according to the account we are | just.” And as a consequence of this firmness and perfect in- 
following, presented it to the Prince in the Chamber in full | dependence, it is known to everybody who has compared the 
uniform. The Chancellor, boiling with rage, set off for Varzin, | Irish national schools in Catholic districts, with the English 
where, it is reported, he will remain some months transacting | Catholic schools, that the former are far more care- 
the duties of the Chancellorship, but without paying atten- | fully protected against undue interference with the sound 
tion to the Prussian Cabinet, within which, it should be noted, | secular teaching of the schools than the latter. The Eng- 
the conflict with the Papacy is being carried on. It follows ‘lish Catholic Schools reflect far more distinctly in their 
that his influence in Germany is exceedingly impaired. He has | general management the views of the Roman hierarchy on 
ceased to be a Junker, and by pressing the reform of the House | questions of general education, than the Irish National Schools. 
of Lords, has lost consideration with that great party ; he has | And though, of course, the English Catholic priests are, as a 
forfeited the favour of the National Liberals, who do not want | rule, men of much higher education than the Irish Catholic 
a Germany in which everyone must walk about with a respi- | priests, and need the chéck of the State less, yet cer- 
rator on, lest he should open his lips imprudently ; and lastly, | tainly also they are far less under the check of the State, 
he has broken, in part at least, with the Hohenzollern, and manage their schools in matters of general education 
“ whose vassal I am,”’ but who obviously prefers the General | far more as they choose, than the the Irish Catholic managers. 
with whom and through whom he reorganised the Army. It | If, however, the National system in Ireland were to collapse,— 
must not be forgotten that the Emperor, though grateful for | and this Parliamentary attack upon the Board for deferring 
Prince Bismarck’s advice, still chose him and made him, and | too much to the ecclesiastical principles of the various sects, is 
naturally enough attributes to himself the chief merit of his suc- | just the kind of thing which may cause a collapse,—and a volun- 
cess. Kings always do that, and a Hohenzollern King has a | tary system to be substituted for it, we should soon see that the 
position in which even the greatest of his subjects can exercise | Catholic schools in Ireland were not to be compared for a moment 
upon him no effective control. If he defies him in Parlia- | to the Catholic schools in England. It is the National Board, 
ment he ceases to be admitted at Court,—that is, to be land that alone, which saves Irish education from reflect- 
a Minister at all. The pivot of power is the King, and as ing the wishes of a half-educated Catholic priesthood. By a 
long as his Majesty lives, and is able to work as he has always | carefully considered policy of perfect impartiality as between 
worked, there will be little change in the line of Prussian | all the various religious bodies of Ireland, and of careful 
policy, unless it be that the battle with the Catholic Bishops | deference to the ecclesiastical principles of all Churches 
will become a little feebler. The King has pro-Catholic| interested in religious education, the Board has won the 
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muine confidence of the religious teachers of Ireland, 
and its salutary influence over the secular education given 
in the various schools can hardly be overrated. If Par- 
Jiament should adopt Mr. Bouvérie’s censure on the 
Board, and the Government should accept that censure,— 
an event which would not surprise us,—we take it that 
the result would be, as a matter of course, Lord O’Hagan’s 
resignation, perhaps the resignation of others of the Board, 
and too probably also a recast of its principles in rela- 
tion to clerical managers in revolt against the authori- 
ties of their Church,—a recast which would determine the 
Roman hierarchy to withdraw their support from the 
national schools, and go in for a strictly denominational 
system of primary education. It may be said that Parliament 
might legislate against such a system, and dive Irish children 
into primary schools disapproved by their Church. No one 
knows either Ireland or Parliament who thinks such a) 
result for a moment possible. If the Irish priesthood 
tell the people that it has become a sin to send their | 
children to the National Schools, the children will not 
go, and Parliament would be just as likely to intro- | 
duce slavery into Ireland, as to force them to go. A 
satisfactory system of national education in Ireland depends 
on a general accord between the Educational policy of the 
State and the Catholic Church. The Board of National Edu- 
cation has secured hitherto that kind of accord by the policy | 
which it is now proposed to condemn. And if it is con- | 
demned, the result is but too likely to be—not increased | 
influence for the State on Irish Education, but the | 
total loss of its influence. Mr. Bouverie will find, if 
he succeeds, that by a movement in the direction of | 
Bismarck he has disturbed the delicate equilibrium of | 


| believe, the majority, went with their Church, and bowed to 


Clearly, under these circumstances, Mr. 
O'Keeffe was not the man to command the confidence 
of those by whom the school was built; and if the 
Board were not only to maintain that he was, but to 
adopt the same principle in other cases, it would 
be fairly asserted that, instead of acting, so far as 
possible, in concert with the great religious bodies of Ire- 
land, they were doing their best to encourage dissension and 
to invite revolt. No one could blame the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities of the Roman Church if they took that view of such 
a policy. It is quite certain they will take it. And we 
hold, therefore, that if Parliament and the Government accept 
Mr. Bouverie’s censure of the Board for impartially pursuing, 
through a period of thirty or forty years, a very sound and 
wise policy, they will simply strike a heavy blow at the chief 
bulwark of sound secular education in Ireland. No success- 
ful system of Irish education can be carried on without the 
hearty co-operation of the various Irish Churches. Nor can 
that co-operation be assured without steady adherence to the 
rule of policy which has drawn down upon it the very blind 
and blundering censure of Mr. Bouverie,—whose blow, though 


the authorities. 


/meant for the Roman priesthood, will strike the secular 


education of Ireland. 


EXETER HALL ON CONFESSION, 
\W* are no believers in the value,—we should rather say, we 
: believe strongly in the mischief,—of habitual confession. 
We are disposed to think that it diminishes the sense of personal 
responsibility for sin,—just as ‘* confidences,” by diminishing the 


burden of a secret, establish a sense of joint responsibility, which 


a very sensitive mechanism, and produced an irresistible | ' sia al glee 
| is much less than that of individual responsibility for secrecy,—and 


reaction in the direction of the Pope and Cardinal Cullen. 
Certainly, if any one is likely to rejoice in the result of the 
present attack, it is not the Germanisers, but the Romanisers, 
not the disloyal Catholics, but the extreme Infallibilists. 

And we cannot doubt that if the policy of the Board is to 
be reversed in relation to the treatment of schools attached 
to a special religious organisation, ¢.¢., schools originally 
subscribed for by the people who worship in a given 


that it tends also to a minute, morbid, and unmanly method of deal- 
ing with the delicate essence of duty and sin, a method which makes 
the track of evil deeper, even while the sense of individual responsi- 


bility for it isless. And if this be true of sins of action, it is a thou- 


sand times more true of those sins, or sometimes fancied sins, of 
thought which are most likely to make a painfully deep impression 
on sensitive minds at a critical period of life. 


We can, then, well 


place, and who establish the schools as a religious duty im- | understand the profound sense of fear and danger with which any- 


| 


posed on them by their faith, there will be very good ground | 
for the hostility of the ecclesiastical authorities of all Trish | 
Churches. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald in his evidence puts the 
ease very simply thus:—‘“I had ascertained for myself that 
the schools in question were what I should call parochial 
schools, 7.¢., the three schools in Callan were schools which 
have been built by public subscription ; that they were not the | 





thing like the steady inculcation of the duty of habitual confession, 
and of habitual confession to clergymen, must be regarded by those 


who have children morbidly accessible to teaching of this kind, 
But we cannot understand at all the vulgar, savage, and silly 


language with which Lord Shaftesbury—who is sometimes a 
statesman—sullied his lips, and by which he turned the meeting he 


had summoned, into a mob apparently determined to cheer slander 


schools of the parish priest at all, but had been built by | and vilification, instead of a deliberative assembly opposing a 


public subscription ; and there were two country schools in the | 


same parish ; one of those in the country district was actually | 
built in the chapel ground; I am not quite certain whether | 
both are not; but in my judgment they were all five properly 
described, though not technically so, as parochial schools, as 
schools to which the Rev. Mr. O'Keeffe had succeeded as | 
manager in his character of parish priest; I do not 
mean to say at all er officio (there is no such thing as 
an ex-officio under our Board), but that he had succeeded 
as parish priest; and I found also and knew that he 
had succeeded his predecessor, who had not died, but 
had gone elsewhere, who had again succeeded his predecessor, 
who had succeeded his predecessor; in fact, there were four 
successions from one parish priest to another from the time | 
that they were originally brought by the parish priest in con- | 
nection with the Board, down to the Rev. Mr. O'Keeffe.” 
Consequently, Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, regarding these 
schools as schools intended by the Catholic public who| 
subscribed for them to be to all intents and par-| 
poses schools in connection with the 





Roman Catholic 
body in Ireland, did not think the Board could properly | 
keep Mr. O'Keeffe as manager, when it was known that he | 
had been suspended by his ecclesiastical superiors, until the 
issue between them had been settled. And surely that was | 


constitutional resistance to a dangerous innovation. Mr. Newde- 
gate was moderation itself compared with Lord Shaftesbury ; and 
we cannot imagine a severer condemnation of Lord Shaftesbury 
than to say that, on the subject of a Romanising practice, Mr. 
Newdegate was (relatively) statesmanlike, and Lord Shaftesbury 
recklessly and vulgarly demagogic. ‘This is how Lord Shaftesbury 
is reported to have opened his speech :—** His lordship said that a 
daring, an open, a most foul and wicked attack had been made on 
the integrity of the Reformation and the purity of the Church of 
England, and this meeting was here, under God's blessing and in 
His name, to say they would stand to the last, and resist these 
unholy efforts. There was no endeavour they would not make, 
no labour they would not undertake, rather than see the Church 
of England brought down to the very depths of pollution.” 
Now Lord Shaftesbury knows perfectly well that many of the 
High-Church clergymen who requested Convocation to found a 
new Order of Confessors in the Church of England are, however 
mistaken, as incapable of *‘ a foul and wicked ” action as himself, — 
more so, seeing that he is obviously capable of at least a most 


| passionate, and if it were premeditated, a most discreditable denun- 


ciation of the authors of that petition. Ie knows, moreover, that 
the Church of England, though her Prayer-Book obviously regards 
confession’ as something needful and desirable only in absolutely 





an act of policy, not only, as this evidence proves, in the exceptional cases, still does deliberately sanction confession, and 
strictest keeping with all the Board's precedents, but intrinsi- | confession to priests as such, using what ecems to us the very in- 
cally reasonable. The object is to have a manager who | judicious and misleading word “ absolution ” in relation to the 
will be regarded with perfect confidence by the public! relief which clergymen are empowered to give distressed con- 
which built or founded the schools. Mr. O'Keeffe is | sciences; and if he were to do his duty therefore, before using this 
at variance with the ecclesiastical authorities whom that violent and, as it seems to us, to use his own expression, ‘* foul” 
public regards as their guides in these matters. No language towards the Ritualists, who, whatever their narrowness, 
doubt some of Mr. O’Keeffe’s flock were personally attached to | probably contain amongst them some of the best men, in a rather 
him, and thought his suspension unjust; but others, and, we | feeble-minded way, in the Church of England, he would 
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attack the Communion Service of the Church, as it is at 
present, and get expunged from it the passage which certainly 
lends a sanction to the Ritualist view. “If there be any 
of you who by this means” [namely, private penitence and full 
restitution, with resolute purpose of amendment] ‘cannot quiet 
his own conscience herein, but requireth further comfort or coun- 
sel, let him come to me, or to some other discreet and learned 
Minister of God’s Word, and open his grief; that by the ministry 
of God's holy Word he mgy receive the benefit of absolution, together 
with ghostly counsel and advice, to the quieting of his conscience, 
and avoiding of all scruple and donbtfulness.” Of course that 
does not go the length of making confession a general duty ; nor do 
we understand that even the 483 priests who petitioned for an 


Order of Confessors (and whom Lord Shaftesbury in wretched | 


taste seems to have reduced to 400, in order to enable him to 
find a coincidence between their number and the number of 
the priests of Baal who sat at Jezebel’s table,) ever pro- 
posed to make it a condition of communion. Such a proposal 
would be strictly illegal, and any attempt to preach, as doctrine, 
that confession to any human being is a necessary condition of 


communion would be simply and plainly heretical, even in the | 


eyes of our very tolerant Julicial Committee. But what the 483 
priests whom Lord Shaftesbury speaks of in such coarse language 
really asked for, was not in the least inconsistent with the avowed 
doctrine of the Church of England. They asked for “ the educa- 
tion, selection, and licensing of duly qualified Confessors,” which 
would imply rather a limitation of the general right to hear con- 
fession and grant absolution which is unfortunately accorded to 
clergymen in the present Communion Service, than an extension 
of it. It is obvious, we think, and we have before this pressed 
the idea, that if the notion of priestly absolution with a magical 


property pertaining to it, were but severed from the practice of | 


confession, it might be a service of the first value to found an order 


of men competent to hear, and give advice upon, cases of great | 


moral difficulty, providing only that the class devoting themselves 
to such a task should be really a class of a very high moral calibre, 
of large knowledge of human nature, and of scrupulous fidelity, 
sealed by some such seal of inviolability as the Roman Church has 
contrived to impress upon its confessors. As for talking of Con- 
feasion as intrinsically an ‘ unclean thing,” like Lord Shaftesbury 
and the savage bigots who cheered him to the echo on Monday, 
we can only say that all sin is more or less unclean, and that, like 
physical uncleanness, it cannot be got rid of without a certain 


| a dead-weight to which it is otherwise liable. ‘That efficacy, if ig 
could be ensured at all, could be ensured as easily by a narrow, blun- 
dering priest, endowed with supernatural powers bestowed for that 
end, as by the man of the largest and most delicate knowledge of 
the human heart. But then, while transmitting the supernatural 
grace, it is admitted, even by his Church, that he constantly 
transmits also a good deal of mischievous personal opinion, which 
| leads his penitent into temptation, instead of delivering him from 
evil. And in that way he may more than undo on the human side, 
what he is supposed to do on thedivine. We believe that an Order 
of moral counsellors or physicians, filled with the Christian spirit, 
but not cramped by the Clerical spirit, would do a great deal 
of real good in England; and though we are well aware that this 
is nothing like what the Ritualists are aiming at, but something 
quite different in kind, it is the felt need for help of this kind 
which gives the Ritualists the amount of influence they unfortu- 
nately possess, or if not that, then it is the coarse, unintelligent 
abuse of utterly devoted and well-meaning, though narrow persons, 
by speakers like Lord Shaftesbury, who not ouly ought to know 
better, but if they really examined their own hearts, do know 
| better than to paint their opponents in these vile colours. We 
are not apt to feel tenderly to the Ritualists ; but language such as 
that used at Exeter Hall on Monday does at least make us feel to 
the bottom of our hearts that there is a party in the Church even 
less candid than the Ritualists, less just to their enemies, less 
sincere with themselves, and less honest interpreters of the letter 


| of the English ecclesiastical law. 

IIE able writer who is sketching French manners in Black- 
T wood is this month endeavouring to defend the French, or 
rather the Continental system of Marriage, and he makes out a 
‘ease which to most Englishmen will seem unexpectedly good. 
The English, and still more the American, theory of marriage is, 
that the boy and girl are in a certain way, strictly regulated by 
etiquette, to be thrown together ; and if after a certain time they 
cordially like one another, then they are to be betrothed, till the 
| husband has, or thinks he has, money to support a home. So 
| strongly is the right of choice respected, that all the ‘‘ manage- 
;ment” usually exhibited by ‘‘a managing mother” is directed 
|to prevent contact with ineligible partis, to secure that 
| those likely to propose shall have the prospect of reason- 
able means; and even this care is generally confined to girls, 


MARRIAGE IN ENGLAND AND IN FRANCE. 





amount of voluntary contact with it on the part of those who help | the boys in the middle and lower classes obstinately choos- 
in removing it. But it is very certain that in almost all cases of ing for themselves. ‘This maternal supervision is done with some 
grave sin, the conscience of the sinner is the last that is likely to care, but if after this care matters go awry, the families con- 
be clear enough to judge for itself of the best means of purging | cerned generally submit, regret a love-match, pay what they can, 
sin away; and wise and trusted advice, given from the purest | and leave the new couple to get on with much affection, a little 


motives, and with that large knowledge of human nature without If there is affection enough to live 
down poverty, or if the husband is stimulated to double work, or 
if the two fulfil the first commandment for the poor—* leave 
England "—such marriages are often the best in the world, the 


which all moral advice is certain to do a vast amount of mischief, 
would not unfrequently be the greatest boon to guilty and crime- 
burdened hearts that any human institution could afford. This 


furniture, and many hopes. 





much, at least, the 483 vilified priests do seem to have had the | wife bearing her load of children without repining, and the husband 
merit of discerning,—that the average clergyman is not fit for feeling redoubled interest in his life. The French idea is totally 


such a duty, probably noone less, The average English clergyman | 
has very little knowledge of human nature, and what he has is | 


of a very stunted and conventional type. If an Order of real moral 


different. They think marriage an affair involving enormous 
consequences, to be thought about, and plotted about, and saved 
up for, and settled by wiser heads than those of children still 


physicians,—we would not call them Confessors, because that is | liable to passion. ‘ ‘They lay it down that passion is no guide to 
supposed to imply powers of absolution,—were ever established, we | permanent satisfaction, and that other people than the two 
suspect that while a deep religious faith and a high religious spirit directly interested have, both in law and reason, a right of judg- 
would, of course, be needed for them, a great deal more of the | ment in so grave a case. ‘This does not absolutely mean that pre- 
requisite knowledge of human nature would be found outside | existing sympathies are considered to be unnecessary for marriage 
the order of the English clergy than within it; nor- would|in France; but it does mean, in the distinctest language, that 
they on that account be any the less fit for a place in such an | such sympathies alone are not admitted there as a sufficient motive 





Order. Even the Roman priesthood, who have a training in this 
kind of duty from their ordination upwards, are frequently so 
little fit for their duty, that it is the commonest thing in the world 
to find admissions in Romau Catholic lives of the Saints that 
for a time a sensitive and susceptible mind was much injured by 
the routine moral prescriptions of an incompetent confessor or 
** director.” Nothing, we believe, is commoner in the, Roman 
Church, if we may judge by things we have read of the late 
Father Faber s, than what is called over-direction, and nothing 
more mischievous, both to the adviser and the advised. In 
our own belief, the necessity for such moral sympathy and 
advice as we have spoken of comes extremely rarely in 
an average life, and an Order established to give the 
higher kind of counsel would not need to be other than a very 
small one. Of course, the Roman Catholic and Anglican notion 
of confession rests on a totally different idea,—on the supposed 
sacramental efficacy of penance and absolution to free the soul from 


for an association which is to last till death.” The mothers gene- 
rally determine both sons’ and daughters’ choice, and they look 
after their conjoined means and expectations and relatives with 
| a vigilance which in England is denounced as unutterably mean. 
| The dower on both sides is carefully estimated, as also the social 
| position which will have to be attained, as also the fate of the 
| children who are to come, and whose number is always, in 
‘all but the highest classes, limited by custom. Everything is 
‘considered before-hand by people of experience, and marriage, 
when once resolved on, treated as quite the gravest act of 
life, and the one which requires the most intellectual precaution. 
The laws follow the impulse of society. It is nearly impossible 
for people of any age to marry in France without the consent of 
| their parents, quite impossible for them to marry suddenly and 
| without discretion. A respectful summons must, at Jeast, be 
' served upon the parents, and a whole legal process gone through, 
| before the marriage is legal at all. It is possible, of course, for 


| 
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the girl to commit herself so far that there is no escape; but the 
mother passes her life in preventing that, and the exquisite story 
told of the Belgian statesman cannot often be repeated. He, a 
student at the bar, was deeply in love with the daughter of a mil- 
lionaire, who returned his affection, while her father would not hear 
of a betrothal. One day when he was sorrowing over the obstacles 
in his way she told him that she saw daylight, that his examina- 
tion for admission as advocate was to be passed on that day, and 


that if admitted he should tell them of his triumph at their box in 
The “laddie” passed with honours, and appeared at | 
The young lady beckoned him forward to her side, | 


the theatre. 
the box door. 
and there and then, in presence of the whole theatre, received him 
with a kiss. 
father sent his daughter to a convent, and shortly after the father 
had the pleasure of giving away his daughter to the penniless 
advocate, who within a few years guided the Councils of his party 
as Premier of Belgium. Such idylls, however, are rare, and as a 
rule, marriage in Belgium, as in France, is a business transaction. 
Nothing can be more odious to English feeling, and yet in many 
respects these marriages succeed. In the first place, they are far 
more numerous than in England, where among the middle-class 
spinsterhood and bachelorhood have become evils of the very first 
class. The men marry late, not leading strict lives at all in the 
interim, and the women who are strict wither up into old 
maidenhood in scores of thousands. ‘There are towns in 
England where they are the constituent element of society, and 
actually hunt down the clergyman, who never marries them :— 
‘Ta his ‘ Eléments de Statistique,’ M. Moreau de Jonnés gives 
a table of the number of marriages which are effected annually in 
the principal countries of Europe. Ireland comes first, with one 
marriage for each ninety inhabitants; France is sixteenth, with 
1 for 122; England twenty-seventh, with 1 in 137; ‘Tuscany 
twenty-eighth and last, with 1 in 143. Now if this be true—and 
the well-known name of M. Moreau de Jonnés may be accepted 
as a guarantee for the exactness of the numbers—it seems to 
follow that, notwithstanding our headstrong imprudence, we 
English actually marry less, proportionately, than the prudent, 
calculating French, who look before they leap.” Allowing for the 
extraordinary number of Englishmen who emigrate and marry in 
their new homes, this is a striking and little known fact, which 


almost compensates—we mean nationally, and not morally—to the 
French nation for its habit of limiting households to three, a habit | 


arising, like every other evil in France, from intense social cowardice 
and prevision. This frequency of marriage so far is good, and so 
also is the fidelity which, out of certain circles, is studiously 
maintained. The writer, in common with a dozen students of 
France who have watched society outside Paris, declares that 
married happiness is a science in France which Englishmen neglect ; 
and undoubtedly the property laws do produce a union of feeling 


but little known here, the wife sympathising not only as wife, but 
as partner, working with her husband in the shop or the office, | 


always a helpmate, though often growing, we are bound to add, 
twice as mean and greedy as himself. Still they are wives, and 
the writer’s allegation is that in France there is as much fondness, 
more partnership, and more care for the home life than exists in 
England. 
while we do not carry out our system of free choice, limiting it 
by every law of caste, position, and compatibility that we think 
fit to invent. 


The answer to all this pleading, we take it, is to be found in 


two thoroughly acknowledged facts of French life. One, which 
we do not care completely to discuss, holding Malthus and Mill 


immeasurably wrong, is the reluctance to bear children ; the other, 


and much more complete one, is the feeling between child and parent. 
This is acknowledged throughout French literature, and is un- 
doubtedly as true in France as in Bengal. No husband and wife 


love each other with the devotion mother and son show to one 


another, no lad respects his bride as he respects his father. ‘The 
parental and filial feelings surpass, if they do not wholly super- 
sede, the marital, a case rarely or never witnessed in Great Britain. 
We remember a comic instance of this at the Lyceum, where 
Fechter was playing some grand emotional scene, translated from 
the French. He had to say he had left home for some object, and 
said, ‘‘It was for this that I left my home, my wife, my father, 
even my mother,” rising with the last word into a scream, that in 
the brutal English mind, which thought the climax was reached at 
‘“‘ wife,” produced a sudden desire to roar out, “and my grand- 
mother,” to poor M. Fechter’s intense annoyance. ‘This 
feeling for children is good in itself, and holy, but when it 
rises, as in France and Bengal, to an absorbing devotion, till the 
young manu can consult the pious mother how to escape from his 


Resistance after that was impossible, unless the | 


They carry out their system of family thoughtfulness, 


mistress, it always indicates that the love for the husband has not 
filled the heart. Nor will it, till the French, to their rigid 
system—which, by the way, includes a right of imprisoning the 
child who forms an imprudent attachment—add the English 
and American theory of the right of choice, That right, universal 
in America, is in Britain only perfect among certain classes of the 
peasantry, and among them, rough, immodest, or in a certain way 
_Unchaste, as they may be, adultery is almost an unknown offence. 





WOMEN'S WRONGS AT EDINBURGH. 
HE law condemns any woman who begins the practice of 
medicine in Great Britain to the same standing and treat- 
, ment as the veriest quack who may set up his stall as the vendor 
of a corn-salve or a miracle-working liniment. This severity was 
| unintended by the framers of the statute, but it is irremediable, un- 


‘less through an alteration in the law itself, or in the preliminary 


' conditions of compliance with it. Two exceptions to the effect of 
this harsh and sweeping rule have been recognised, but they were 
| distinguished by peculiarities that cannot recur. The roll of 
authorised practitioners does contain a brace of female names— 
Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, who is registered in’ virtue of a licence 
| from the Apothecaries Company of London, and Miss Elizabeth 
' Blackwell, who figures as a full-fledged M.D. But the portal 
through which Mrs. Auderson made her way was, immediately after 
‘she had achieved her entrance, rudely shut in the faces of those 
who sought to follow her; while Miss Blackwell, who graduated 
at a college in the State of New York, owes her recognition to a 
clause in the Medical Act of 1858 providing that, without more 
ado, possessors of such a degree from any foreign or Colonial 
University, who were then iu practice, might demand a place on 
‘the British Register. Since that date, however, enrolment has 
been confined to persons whose claims have been sanctioned by one 
| of the licensing bodies in this country ; to obtain that licence pro- 
ficiency in a prescribed course of study is requisite; and at no 
| medical school in either Eugland or Scotland are women admissible 
‘to the full curriculum. ‘This, of course, precludes graduation at 
any of the older teaching Universities who confine their honours 
to their own alumni; the University of London has a special 
‘charter for the examination of women, but this charter unfor- 
tunately only enables it to confer upon female proficients special 
certificates in general subjects none of which are medical; and the 
‘other professional corporations decline to enfranchise skill and 
knowledge which have been acquired by private study. Thus, on 
all hands, female aspirants to medical employment and usefulness, 
who wish to take up the vocation otherwise than as amateurs, have 
been snubbed and repelled. 

The subject has come above-board this week, in connection with 
| the issue of the tedious suit waged in the Scottish Courts to deter- 
mine whether women might not enforce a right to tuition at 
Edinburgh, with the view of proceeding to a degree. The decision 
‘has been adverse. By a scant majority, the full Court has ruled 
| that immemorial usage must be held as the expression of binding 
‘law in this matter, and that therefore the constitution of the 
| University limits its benefits to males. ‘This judgment is con- 

siderably wider than was necessary for the settlement of the 
particular question in dispute, and it carries the effect of upsetting 
various formal resolutions adopted and acted upon by the Univer- 
sity authorities themselves, so placing them in a very awkward 
fix. DBeyond declaring that they have no power to do a certain thing 
‘now, simply because it happens never to have been done before, 
‘the tentative approaches made towards doing it are unsparingly 
condemned, and the world is left to marvel with what feelings 
highly-placed dignitaries can support the exposure of having 
misled those who trusted them, and taken money under an 
‘illegal contract, which they neither can nor will complete,—the 
ugliness of the transaction being aggravated by castiug upon 
those who have been duped and fleeced the cost of show- 
ing how perfectly the operation has been performed. To 
canvass the legality of the judgment itself is alike beyond 
the present writer's competency and his wish, though it 
may be permitted to remark that the best-known names are 
‘found in the minority, and that the reasonings on the other 
side, while turning on a very narrow principle, are exceedingly 
discursive and inconsequent. One extremely curious argument, 
which seems to us to possess great cogency, was studiously ignored. 
The charter of Edinburgh University, granted in virtue of an Act 
| passed by the Scottish Parliament in 1621, confers on it all the 
privileges possessed by the other Universities in Scotland; it 
| includes, therefore, all the powers belonging to the older University 
| at Glasgow ; but Glasgow, according to the Bull of Pope Nicholas 
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V., its founder, has all the privileges of Bologna, and at Bologna 
not only were women admitted to study medicine, but they were 
authorised to teach it. No doubt it may be urged that to found 
on thisis to strain the language of the charter, which contemplated 
exemptions from taxes, and the faculty of self-government, but it 
would be hard to prove that there is in it any greater perversion 
than that which twists the words of the Medical Act of 1858 to 
the use they have been found to serve. Apart from the merits or 
demerits of the decisior& the ladies who have been studying at 
Edinburgh have been abominably used. It is fair to acknowledge 
that the action of the University has been throughout timid and 
compromising. The Senate included some staunch friends 


of the lady students and about an equal number of resolute | 


opponents, but the indifferent majority who swayed the 
action of the body appears to have had no aim save to 
hush up a troublesome affair. Their policy was to do all 
they could to oblige the applicants, meanwhile trusting to the 
chapter of accidents to escape the difficulties that might come 
after. It was a foolish course. In pursuing it they went much 
too far, and came bump upon an obstacle which ought to have 


been foreseen. While chary about committing themselves to give | 


a course of instruction qualifying for graduation, they neverthe- 
less did so. ‘They allowed the lady students to matriculate as 
cives academiz, without any hint of a restriction upon their privi- 
leges. ‘They promulgated in the official calendar, under the head 
‘¢Graduation in Medicine,” certain rules, which had been duly 
sanctioned, prescribing how ‘‘the instruction of women for the 
profession of medicine” should be conducted. Beyond enacting 
that there should be separate classes, not a syllable is said imply- 
ing an intention to withhold the degrees which are the rightful 
rewards of success. When some of the Professors whose classes 
have to be taken in the third year of study flatly refused to | 
accept female pupils, or to deliver separate lectures, it was the | 
duty of the Senate to make provision for the exigency. This 
could best have been done by allowing the instruction of an 
extra-mural lecturer on the subject thus tabooed to count. By 
refusing to do anything, except attempt to get their own regula- 


consultation. Again, a certificate from such a practitioner 
would be refused its proper validity in a Court of Jaw. A'so, the 
| assumption of any title implying registration or legal recognition 
| as a Physician or Surgeon is punishable by fine. In a word, we do 
| not believe it would be safe for the female graduates of a foreign 
| University to attempt to practise without a legal right in 
| England. ‘The Medical Act must be revised before the wrong can 
| be righted. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

THE MINORITY PRINCIPLE IN AMERICA. 

| New Haven, Conn., U.S., June 7, 1873. 

| Srrn,—I see that English interest is reawakened just now to the 
; importance of minority representation, and that references are 
made to the trial of the principle in one of our Western States,— 
that of Illinois. Your readers may be interested to have some 
recent information in regard to that experiment, especially as it 
can be given in the words of the author of the measure in Illinois, 
| Hon. Joseph Medill, the present Mayor of the city of Chicago, 
who has recently addressed a letter upon the subject to the Secre- 
tary of a Committee appointed by the Constitutional Convention 
of the State of Ohio to consider whether minority representation 
should be introduced in that state by a constitutional amendment. 
Mr. Medill’s letter will explain itself. Mr. Medill himself has 
been through most of his life a journalist,—one of the editors and 


| 








| owners of the Chicago Tribune. Wis training was a purely practical 


one, and we have no man in America less likely than he to be 
caught by a pretentious theory, nor any politician more certain 


| than he to act from sincere zeal for the largest public good. 
| After Chicago had been burned, and when a general uprising 


of the better classes demanded abolition for the time of all party 


| distinctions, and a City Government of the very best men that 


could be pressed into the service, public opinion turned with one 
consent to Mr. Medill, as the wisest, purest, and firmest of candi- 
dates for the office of Mayor; and it has been under his judicious 
and vigorous administration that the city has been rebuilt. It 


tions rescinded, and that upon such pleas as have prevailed, they | was asa journalist, not as a political theorist, that Mr. Medill 
« ’ « , . 


have covered themselves with obloquy, and have raised more than 
one serious question. 

Among such questions, a prominent place must be assigned to 
the inquiry why the privilege of teaching specific subjects should 
be a professional monopoly, each man having the exclusive com- 
mand of the topics assigned to his chair? At present, there is 
no such thing as free competition within academical walls in 
Scotland. In Edinburgh and Glasgow there is, to a small extent, 
extra-mural competition in relation to the medical schools, but 
the wholesome stimulus of intra-mural rivalry is everywhere un- | 
known. ‘This was not always the case. The right of public | 


| 


first became interested in minority representation, and it was con- 
fidence in his practical sagacity which led a majority of the last 
Constitutional Convention of Illinois to offer the principle to the 
people for their vote upon its adoption as an amendment to the 
Constitution, and a similar confidence in the people of the State 
caused the question of adoption to be decided in the affirmative. Ohio 
has a Constitutional Convention now sitting, and it is highly 
probable that the success of the principle in Lilinois will lead to 
its trial in Ohio, and that other States will not be slow to improve 
the first opportunity to make the experiment, if indeed it can be 
any longer considered an experiment. The letter of Mr. Medill, 


teaching within the University was one of the privileges belong- | addressed to Hon. S. F. Hunt, Secretary, &e., is as follows : 
*- . * “ ’ 9 —_ 


ing to the doctorate; and it was long exercised, just as in | 
many to-day the privatim Docens lectures alongside the Professors. 
More than once of Jate proposals have been mooted for reviving | 





this healthy and bracing system of open teaching; and nothing | j 


could have occurred more likely to give impulse to the movement | 


“Dear Srr,—You ask mo whether the system of minority represen- 
tation adopted in Illinois operates to the satisfaction of our people. I 
unhesitatingly reply in the affirmative. It proves in practice to be 
just what was promised and predicted in its behalf. The experiment 
is conceded to be quite successful, and is regarded as a great improve- 
ment on the old one-sided system of representation. It is far more 


than this peculiar demonstration of the evils which may be bred of | popular now than it was a year ago, before the first election under it. 


closeness and security. Another question is, what should Miss 


Then there were doubts as to its practicability. Its opponents said the 
people would not be able to comprehend it, and that confusion would 


lake and her coadjutors do now? They may go to the House of ae : : 
0 genre cage. eg eg p ~~ | result at the polls, that bad men would slip into the Legislature by its 


Lords, or to the new Appeal Court which is about to be con- 


stituted. They may get their case brought before Parliament. | 


It may perhaps be suggested that a more speedy and efficacious 
proceeding would be to desist from the efforts to level the Larriers | 
erected by a pitifully unreasonable jealousy, and quietly to dis- 
regard them. No difliculty will be encountered in procuring a 
complete medical education abroad. In Paris, Zurich, Stock- 
holm, and elsewhere, female students can obtain a training at 
least equal to that furnished here,—that is to say, provided 
they have a minute knowledge of technical medical French, 


a most difficult thing to acquire. At the Ecole de Medécine | 


in Paris the tuition, both scientific and practical, given to women 
in obstetrics and female diseases, is vastly superior to what is 
enforced on this side, or often sought for. Why, it may be asked, 


should not Miss Blake and her companions perfect their qualifica- | 


ions there, an 1en start upon the mission they are anxious to 
t there, and then start tl they are an t 
pursue? ‘There is, however, great weight in the objection that 


they would be liable to be classed with quacks and pretenders, | 
and held liable for the death of their patients if they are unsuc- | 


cessful. Proof of knowledge and capacity might live down such a 


stigma, but the positive disadvantages to be faced are neither few | 


nor slight. An unregistered practitioner caunot sue for the re- | 


means, that it would enable the minority to rule the majority, and that 
the interests of the people would be harmed or sacrificed. Not one of 
| these prognostications of evil has come to pass. Tho voters under- 
stand the new system without difficulty or much explanation, and dis- 
covered nothing abstruse or incomprehensible in it. They were quick 
to discern that it gave them increased power and liberty of action, and 
that the old and arbitrary restrictions in the freedom of the ballot were 
removed, and they will be slow to consent to yield back the cumulative 
vot» or totality representation. 

“The new system commends itself as more democratic than the old. 
The whole mass of the people are now represented in the popular 
branch, instead of a mere majority, as formerly. Every voter, whether 
a Democrat or Republican, has now the man of his choice in the Assem- 
bly to represent him. Neither party is now unrepresented in any 
district. The minority is no longer practically disfranchised, as was 
| previously the case. The vote of the majority is not impaired or dis- 
turbed. The stronger party at the polls have control of the House, but 


the weaker one is represented in proportion to its strength. The unjust 
monopoly of representation is broken. Every Democratic district 
| elocted two Democrats and one Republican, and every Republican dis- 
| trict two Republicans and one Democrat to the House. The exception 


to this rule only occurred when a candidate of the stronger party was 
unpopular, or that of the weaker party the fitter man to such a degree 
as to constrain enough of his opponents to vote for him to elect him. No 
party advantage was gained from these exceptional cases, because they 
were as numerous on one side as the other—gainer and loser balancing 
each other, 

“Tt was a noticeable fact that, tiken as a whole, the so-called 


covery of fees, and no regular physician would meet such a one in | ‘minority members’ were tho ablest men. Several of the strongest 
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and most conspicuous members were sent to the Assembly by the 
‘ plumping ’ vote of the minority, showing that the weaker party, as a 
rule, were more careful and conscientious in making selections of repre- 
sentatives than the majority side. This result was predicted by the 
friends of the new system when advocating its adoption before the 
people, but was hooted at as wholly improbable by its opponents, who 
now confess their error and admit its verification. Minority representa- 
tion in Illinois has been demonstrated to be an actual reform—not a 
change mercly, but an improvement in the science of Popular Govern- 
ment, and the people are pleased with the operation of the experiment, 
and intend to give ita fair and thorough trial. At first, many were 
hostile to its adoption; but few of them would now vote for its abroga- 
tion. Those who were at the outset in doubt as to its wisdom are now 
its supporters, or willing to await future developments. 

«“ The only opposers of this new system are of the Bourbon breed, who 
forget nothing and learn nothing, or the clan of Court-house partisans 
who believe in disfranchising their political opponents from motives of 
anserupulous selfishness and narrow-minded illiberality. It is to bo 
hoped that your Convention will at least submit this Electoral and 
Representative Reform as a separate proposition to popular ratification 
or rejection, and let the people decide for themselves whether they want 
it. Ohio has generally ben in the lead, and never in rear of the column 
of progress.—Very respectfully, Joseru MEvILt.” 

Let me add that Mr. Medill intends, I believe, to go abroad as 
soon as he can get out of service in Chicago, and that English 
inquirers cannot do better, if they wish to hear about American 
affairs from a thoroughly informed and sagacious American, than 


to detain Mr. Medill a short time in London, and avail themselves | 
A more | 


of his stores of information and his solid good sense. 
practical, judicious, well-informed, and ready expositor of our 
condition and tendencies in America we could not send you. 

If I may venture one or two suggestions in this connection on 
my own account, let me remind English students of politics of two 
undeniable facts of early American history, the significance of 
which is to be considered by all who point to our political example. 
The first is that much of our political system was rather hastily 
adopted from French theories, largely through the influence, 
private and public, of Thomas Paine. ‘This fact may be verified 


by any one who will look over the history of the moment at which | 


colonial opinion in America veered suddenly round, from desire for 
reconciliation td resolution never to be reconciled, except upon the 
basis of independence. ‘The voice which rang out above all others 
at that moment was the voice of Thomas Paine, and it gave 
atterance to French theories of political society. And for a 
second fact, these theories were safer in America at that day 
than they have been at any time since, and they now im- 
peril the very existence of our political society. America 
had no such lower class as she now has when manhood 
suffrage and majority rule were adopted. The growth 
of this class has gradually disfranchised the 
and discreet class, which was originally the weight of the com- 
munity, until every educated voter is compelled to see that uni- 
versal suffrage means that the unqualified shall rule and the 
qualified go to the wall. In the presence of this fact, no sagacious 
political inquirer can doubt that the French conceit of a universal 
abstract right of every man to vote was a miserable delusion ; that 
government is not the right of anybody, but the duty of the 
qualified, and that adjustment of circumstances so as to secure the 
discharge of this duty is obligatory upon all of us, at whatever 
sacrifice of individual importance. I, for instance, after having 
been outvoted for fifteen years by the ignorant and unscrupulous 
supporters of mere demagogues, right under the walls of our best 
American seat of learning, would be glad to surrender my franchise 
for ever, if I could see power chiefly placed in the hands of any 
respectable class. Twenty years ago I was an enthusiast for 
female suffrage, but now I can conceive nothing more 
mischievous than to concede to all women what we 
ought never to have conceded to all men, especially when 
there is no doubt that the proportion of respectable women 
staying away from the polls must always be larger than that of 
respectable men staying away already is, and that universal female 
suffrage would mean the increase of the power of the disreputable 
and dangerous class at the polls. Political sagacity suggests 
rather the cautious admission of the better and safer class of 
women to vote, as a means still left us of repairing somewhat the 
mistake which was made in entrusting the duty of rule to those 
who could not discharge it, and whose possession of power could 
only work great mischief. If England is to hurry ona democratic 
revolution before her leaders understand the present lessons of 
American experience, she will have made an irreparable mistake. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Puriran. 


THE DISSENTERS AND THE BATH ELECTION. 


(To THe EpitoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 


S1n,—I venture to ask for space for a few observations on your ir, &c., 


article on the above subject. 


| 
| 


intelligent | 


The pledge which was ultimately obtained from Captain Ilayter 
in relation to his education policy was in effect the same as that 
which was asked from and refused by his Committee, before Mr. 
Cox’s candidature was announced ; and accordingly the National 
Education League had every reason to be satisfied with their 
success in this respect. It isa mistake, however, to suppose that 
the object thus obtained and contended for was the satisfaction 
of a ‘contemptible scruple,” or the acceptance of a ‘ petty 
shibboleth.” 
One of our ablest opponents has said truly, ‘* The 25th Clause is 
no insignificant matter ; it is the key of the whole position, and if 
it be surrendered, there is nothing for it but the withdrawal of 
State assistance from anything in the nature of sectarian teaching.” 
The leaders on both sides are well aware of the nature of the 
struggle. In every civilised country the claims of a priesthood 

are being canvassed and contested, and the advanced Liberal party 

is maintaining the necessity of National as opposed to Denomina- 

tional education. Compulsory, gratuitous, secular instruction has 
‘already been conceded in Victoria; it is promised in Spain, and 
is the first reform on the French Radical programme. In all other 
countries it is the watchword of a large and increasing section, 
and its success or defeat is at least of sullicient importance to 
constitute an element in the policy of statesmen. 

Now so long as the tendency of legislation was ever so little in 
this direction, the friends of the League might be content to adopt 
a Waiting policy, ‘‘in patience possessing their souls.” But when 
| the Elementary Education Act of 1870, with its concomitant in 
{the new Revised Code, is followed by the Amendment Bill of 

1873—all apparently directed to the same end, and all certainly 
| leading to the same result, viz., the extension and perpetuation of 
| the private, sectarian, fee-supported system—then it is time for 
| decided action, if the cause is not to be altogether given over 
| for lost. 

| And if this is the position of the Educationalists represented by 
the National Education League, the Dissenters have even stronger 
| grounds of dissatisfaction, Mr. Forster’s original measure was con- 
| demned by them asa violation of their principles, and as constituting 
| anew religious endowment of the most obnoxious kind,—an endow- 
| ment of antagonistic faiths. From the passage of the Act to the 
| present time there has been a continual and ever-growing irritation ; 
| and Nonconformists, through the Press, at public meetings, by con- 

ferences, and by their authorised representatives, have warned the 

Government that they must retrace their steps, under peril of 
| losing the support of the most numerous and most zealous section 
of their party. 

No pains were spared by the leaders to acquaint the Ministry 
| with the views and feelings of the malcontents. When it was re- 

ported that the Government would accept a hint thrown out from 
| the Conservative benches, and transfer the payment of fees from 
| School Boards to Boards of Guardians, an influential deputation 
| waited on the Prime Minister to explain the objections to this 
course, and assure him positively that Dissenters would greatly 
| prefer that nothing should be done, rather than that a change 
should be made which would be fatal to the independence 
of the people, while it insulted the Nonconformists by an 
alteration which did not touch their conscientious objections. 
| With this knowledge of our opinions, the Government has 
chosen deliberately to defy us, and has selected the precise alter- 
| native which it well knew would be most offensive, preferring to 
angle for Tory votes, rather than attempt to conciliate old friends 
and supporters. ‘This conduct leaves us no alternative. We should 
be the meanest and weakest of mortals, if we did not pick up the 
gauntlet thrown down to us. We should be false to our repeated 
declarations, made at every meeting, from the great Manchester 
| Conference to the last Nonconformist Committee, if we did not 
show now that we prefer the establishment of our principles to the 
organisation of a party, and that we are no longer willing to sacri- 
fice our convictions for the advantage of a pretended Liberalism 
which has nothing Liberal about it but the name. 

For years we have served the Liberal leaders and won for them 

| place and power, while leaving in abeyance our special claims and 


interest. ‘The time has come when these can be no longer 
ignored. ‘The majority will not always yield to the minority, 


and the great principle of religious equality must be accepted as 
part of the programme of any party which in future secks our 
support and alliance. ‘Therefore you may expect to see the lesson 
of the Bath election again and again repeated. The ‘* Noncon- 
formist revolt,” long threatened, has at last begun, and Parlia- 
mentary tacticians will do well to ponder its importance.—I am, 
J. CHAMBERLAIN, 


| [Forewarned is forearmed. ‘The Education League are at least 
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frank in their avowals, and we shall know to whom to refer the ; appears to me rather an argument against Mr. Mundella’s Bill 
construction of a strong Tory Government, if we are really to have | for surely if long hours produce such unprofitable results, the. 
| natural course of time, %.e., the interest of all concerned, may 
ee ee ees | acct ae views” may b latabl 
Sir,—Having read with much pleasure your condemnation of the penis sth ~ : nite sure Poe our yo sobs with the ‘.. _ 
policy adopted by the Education League in the matter of the Bath | t ‘il ltimatel q till P ‘bitte ee « 
election, I venture to bring against it this criticism: that from | une ee eee eee ig a < ‘ ; se a 
the Liberal politician's point of view it is conclusive enough, but ecco d rae a Saae an a on [ — ms Pou of cations legal 
that from the Education Leaguer’s point of view it is, as I may say, | ee : “on agers ee we ty, pee “ on 8 ome 
*¢ out of focus.” A second criticism is that you speak of the policy of | “< A romp pig ee sage ‘sagen ye - a waese only 
the League as a Dissenters’ policy, ignoring, as it seems to me, its | . a nt ¥ , a yon abo e 7 ma ae — 
composite character. It is the policy of Secularists rather than of | - tl 7 er li ~* | oe ee ey a 
Dissenters, and is adopted by Dissenters as likely to further the | . yes cece ae r" to Te ith these few 1i b 
destructive portion of their programme. And from the point of mk rs > hago : eae tgp pagers cen 
view of either Secularist or Dissenter, that fraction of the Educa- f th 8 t . “wait y f th . th a 
tional question upon which the League takes its stand is not | pe 2 eee ee ee Apia ni _—— = 
insignificant. It is the one most vital point, and consequently ‘rerosen the ia, 2c tn Ag ~ melayers—etimulated 
not only are they justified in subordinating to it all other questions, | by areal ond a by love, are scoustomed to work rs 
but they would be justly condemned for desertion of their principles | their fields twelve and fourteen hours clone per day. ‘They look 
if they took any other course. | upon it as a matter of eonnee, and say, otherwise in these moun- 
The Secularists object to religion and religious teaching per se, | ae = me r getange a “ tap aed wes sib ree —~, but 
and desire their abandonment as superstitious luxuries. They | have the gr oes one! many aay Cone yet wrens vere, high 
affect to rise superior to Christianity, but I am not quite sure | otanderd? It may be ob; jected aes veered om the aque oes = lens 
whether they despise it so far as to think it not worth persecuting. | wahoatihy ant Somaneteng tans Snstesion, peng lyre — 
They would, at least, go so far as to compel a man to have his | pag = expected to work as wellin one case as the other ?— 
child educated, and at the same time compel himif he were poor to = s os W.P.C 
send such achild to a school where he—if a Roman Catholic— Varelie, Lary. waits 
would believe it ran the greatest risk of incurring damnation, and 
where it would at any rate not learn to associate morality with 
religion,—a thing which any parent might consider most mis- 
chievous. If this be not absolute persecution, it is some way 
beyond Liberalism. But it is a vital point with Secularists, 
because, unless the education of childrén can be taken out of the hands 
of the religious denominations by means of the poverty of their parents, 
the children will continue to be sent to schools wherereligion is taught. 
The Dissenters arrive, of necessity, at a similar conclusion, AN EPIDEMIC OF FIRE. 
though not from the same premisses. Their first desire is the | [To THe Epiton or THe “SPEcTATOR.”} 
pee of storing on Mh crseng ~ ” over og? me A | Sir,—The alarming number of fires in America, more than twenty 
neration ago, they rea elieved in the power of Voluntaryism F : she : 
to achieve the viotory by virtue of ite innate superiority 10 the | or? eee nae ea eee ee awe 
Church system. Therefore they then held that in the matter of papers, American and Canadian, before me, I find that since 
education it was the duty of the State to hold aloof, seeing that | Juno i perhaps I should say, since May 30, when the second 
education must be religious, and the State ought not to favour | great Boston fire destroyed two acres of houses—there has been 
one religion. But the last generation has seen a great awakening in | an epidemic of fire over a large extent of the Northern half of the 
se ben peony ond ri Reg ypreenig a | United States, and over Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 
ment is found not to impair, but rather to increase and maintain, | as ge anc dean ty ing hae ce ege = 
the vitality of voluntary contributions. ‘The natural result is that, apart. People there thoughtlessly say—because they cannot rise 
especially in the matter of education, the Dissenters are simply | above its being the work of human hands—“ Qh, it’s those careless 





one.—Ep. Spectator.] 





[We suppose the writer wishes for the complete reversal of the 
policy of the Ten Hours’ Bill. We believe that to be impossible, as 
well as undesirable. No recent legislative measure has been more 
popular, and as far as we know has worked better. No one can 
‘tamper with ‘‘the laws of nature,” properly so called. It is 
a proof that a matter is left more or less to our discretion, if we 
can regulate it one way or the other.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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** voluntary” schools, the disciples of ‘ voluntaryism ” have had ee encbeponn cg bae —_ yer Ay 
aang ice Pelt oat Sach ask Sencsahetiae I can say that there is little or no Pema for — alibel. I 
’ & | have lighted many a fire in the forest after a day’s fishing 
beaten. Henceforward there isto be no voluntaryism in schools, | 4, llr taal por have not concerned myself Prens it iin 
but universal School Boards and compulsory secularism, in order | and never i a disastrous result. Of course, there pits 
that by hook or by crook the Church may be beaten out of the | very careless fishers, and it may be, now and then some 
field. For this one fact both Dissenters and Secularists see full | utterly reckless ; “rage a body, they pes not the esiginatem of 
well, that unless the education of the young can be taken by force | thoge fires. pan the proof lies here; every year thousands go 
out of the hands of the Church, the Church cannot be disestablished. | trouting and shooting ; but some years there are few or no “ fires 
Force is necessary, age a ad — ~— out — |in the woods.” Besides fishing is carried on all through the spring, 
sence for br a urch by pure voluntary effort beats .ymmer, and autumn, but these fires, I have often observed, are 
issenters and Secularists. ne 
embraced within the space of a few weeks. I am convinced of 
The practical bearing of this upon the argument of your article | the spontaneity of cub cide, at least as far as man is concerned. 
is only to support the conclusion you arrive at, which is that if the | | have seen such fires break out under circumstances which have 
— pepe rs ys so — 7 pipe oe I ao | precluded the idea that a human being could have originated them. 
oe oe awe Pew 0 nov see Low the party They are, I have no doubt, atmospheric in their origin, and 
could be bettered by following the lead of Secularists against reli- | wo tos purposes. First they oak the earth of re end 
gion, or by taking up a position decidedly hostile to the Church | end ia thale wale comes "the seeds of another growth, Every 
of nee a a Captain Hayter . te e oe to be | observant forest traveller in America must have noticed that the 
aia ae wt “7 a de E ane hi ‘can ‘* barrens,” as the vast burnt districts are called, have a vegetation 
ee =e o™ wh different f that around,—an undergrowth of blueberry bushes 
become the leaders of Liberalism, the Conservative ranks will be | chiefly, es of the athe beach eae pine pe Sekine 
vastly strengthened by the permanent alliance of the moderate | Another undoubted fact is that whea a forest succeeds one which 
party, who will find themselves politically stronger as Liberal | has been swept away the trees are of a different kind from the 
Constitutionalists than as Radical catspaws.—I am, Sir, &c., preceding 
GILBERT VENABLES. | S F ’ 
econdly, these atmospheric fires destroy the germs of cholera 
and plague, and other epidemic diseases, which otherwise would 
THE COMPETITION OF WOMEN IN PHYSICAL WORK. sweep down on man and destroy thousands. ‘The very presence of 
| these fires in the Northern States and Canada may be the real 


e 21st ult. | reason why cholera has not appeared there. It is certainly a co- 
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incidence that their outbreak there and that of cholera in the 
Southern States almost to the day were simultaneous. But even 
in Europe great fires are known to accompany epidemics; the 
absence of immense forests, and the constant presence of a large 
amount of aqueous vapour in its atmosphere, prevent our gbserving 
their action fully. Indeed, the efficacy of fire under such circum- 
stances is attested by the practice of lighting large fires in the 
open spaces in epidemic-stricken cities to purify the atmosphere.— 
Lan, Sir, &c., x 


=. 





BOOKS. 
BE a 
THE WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE ON 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION.* 
(FIRST NOTICE} 

TuEsE are for many reasons the most interesting volumes of the 
civil correspondence of the Duke of Wellington that have as yet 
appeared. In January, 1828, the Duke acceded to office as Prime 
Minister, Mr. Peel leading the House of Commons. Only eight 
months previously (May, 1827,) he had declined to take office in 
conjunction with Mr. Canning, on the declared ground that Mr. 
Canning was in favour of further concession to the Catholics. 
Shortly afterwards he expressed in a letter to the Duke of Cum- 
berland his opinion that the only hope for the preservation of the 
country was in the King’s having firmness enough to refuse his 
assent to a Bill for the removal of the Catholic disabilities, which 
he then foresaw, he said, Mr. Canning would certainly carry 
through both Houses of Parliament. When, in consequence of Mr. 
Canning’s death, he unexpectedly attained supreme power,—Lord 
Goderich’s impotent four-mouths’ Ministry can hardly be called a 
Government,—while the memory of such declarations, uttered by lips 
which seldom spoke in vain, were yet as of yesterday, it seemed that 
the sword sheathed at Waterloo was fated to be drawn for another 
battle of the Boyne. Fora time the Duke confronted his native 
country as if firmly beat on dragooning it into submission. The 
appointment of Lord Anglesey as Viceroy gave a new aspect to the 
policy of the Castle, when the beau sabreur of the British Cavalry 
thus became Lieutenant of his old General, and received more 
ample military powers (the power of summoning troops from 
England without reference to the Horse Guards, for example,) 
than had since 1798 been conferred on any Lord-Lieutenant. Great 
was the tension of the situation. The King obstinately opposed 
to the Catholics, and absolutely in the hands of his Ministers ; the 
government of the Empire controlled by the most powerful an 

the most popular military chief England had known since Crom- 
well; Ireland in the custody of a hussar; the Ministry united as to 
general policy, and agreed not to hold council on the Catholic ques - 
tion ; and Parliament rather afraid of a Ministry which might dis- 
solve at any moment, and which, if it chose the right moment, would 
go to the country with a great claim to the support of the people,— 
such were some of the circumstances which the Irish Catholics had 
to consider and encounter. Only a poet's eye had foreseen the 


marvellous and happy conclusion of a situation in which all the | 
elements of the ghastliest tragedy were lavishly prepared, for it | 


may be simply said that a civil war in Ireland in 1828 would have 


been a mere massacre all round. Moore, about the time of the | 


battle of Waterloo, had prefigured the way in which the Duke ulti- 
mately did his duty. Addressing him, in oue of the Irish Melodies, 
he wrote :— 
“ Yot still the last crown of thy toils is remaining, 
The grandest, the purest even thou hast yet known; 
Though proud was thy task other nations unchaining, 
Far prouder to heal the deep wounds of thy own. 
At the foot of that Throne for whose weal thou hast stood, 
Go, plead for the land that first cradled thy fame ; 
And bright o’er the flood 
Of her tears and her blood, 
Let the rainbow of hope be her Wellington’s name!” 


But the Duke did not seem to see in Catholic Emancipation by 
any means an appropriate crown to his Spanish and Belgian 
wars; and at the last submitted to it as a cross very hard to be 
borne, or, as perhaps he would have preferred saying, a capitula- 
tion on terms far from honourable. Before the Wellington 
Administration was six months in office, it was evident to the 
Prime Minister that he must exert to the utmost all his influence 
with the King, the Peers, and his colleagues, to carry a measure 
of Catholic Relief ; and as soon as he proceeded to frame such a 
measure, he found that he could not pass it as promptly as public 
policy required, without discarding those safeguards and restraints 
upon the action of the See of Rome in Ireland, and of the Irish 





* Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshal Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, K.G. Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wellington, K.G. (In continuation 
of the Former Series.) Vols. IV.and V. (May, 1827, to June, 1829.) London: 
Joho Murray 


| priesthood, which had always previously been contemplated by the 

‘statesmen of both sides as the necessary qualifications of such a 
measure, At the Congress of Verona, the Duke said to a friend 
that, given a good Concordat with Rome, he would not fear to 
propose Catholic Emancipation ; but in 1829, neither Catholics 
nor Protestants would listen to the very name of a Concordat. 

Sir Robert Peel’s Memoirs had clearly enough indicated, but 
the evidence supplied by the Duke's correspondence makes it 
absolutely certain, that the Clare election was the efficient cause 
of Catholic Emancipation. From the accession of the Ministry to 

| office in January until that date (July), the Catholic question does 
| not appear to have been even casually considered. Indeed it was 
stipulated by the King when the Government was formed that the 
| Roman Catholic question was ‘‘ not to be brought forward by the 
Cabinet.” In May, the Duke had without hesitation weakened 
the Liberal, or as it was then called, the Catholic side of his 
Government by accepting the resignation of Mr. Huskisson, Lord 
Palmerston, and Mr. Lamb (afterwards Lord Melbourne), then 
! Trish Secretary. The consequent appointment of Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
| gerald to the Board of ‘Trade occasioned O'Connell's brilliant and 
| daring conception, and produced the great trial of force between 
the Catholic Association and the Government at Clare. Mean- 
'time, what Mr. Froude calls ‘ the subtle spell of the Irish mind” 
| had fallen on the Lord-Lieutenant. To the Duke’s amazement, 
the voice of the Castle was for the first time for an age in favour 
| of concession. As soon as the result of the Clare election became 
| known to him, Lord Anglesey wrote to his Chief Secretary, who 


| was then attending Parliament,— 
| 


| 


“TJ believe their success is inevitable,—that no power under Heaven 
ean arrest its progress. There may be rebellion. You may put to 
| death thousands, You may suppress it. But it will only be to put off the 
| day of compromise, and in the meantime the country is still more im- 
| poverished, and the minds of the people are, if possible, still more 

alienated, and ruinous expense is entailed upon the Empire. Sup- 
posing the whole evil was concentred in the Association, and that, if 
that was suppressed, all would go smoothly, where is the man who 
| can tell me how to suppress it ?” 
The Duke was very angry with Lord Anglesey for presuming 
|to form such an opinion, but nevertheless he took his advice. 
A month afterwards he addressed an elaborate Memorandum 
| to the King, stating that it was impossible to*allow Ministers 
| to separate for the recess without taking into consideration the 
state of Ireland. He declared that the influence of the Govern- 
ment in that country was no longer in the hands of the Executive, 
| but had been usurped by the leaders of the Association, who 
| acting through the Catholic clergy, ‘‘ direct the country as they 
| think proper.” In his own dexterously balanced style, he then 
| estimated the particular effects of the Clare election :— 

“Tt is useless to enter into the detail of that transaction, but it is 
| certain that the whole of the lower orders of the population (with the 
| exception of a few Protestants) moved in regular military order, those 
| of each parish under the direction of their priest, to the election town; 
| that they there remained under the same influence and direction till it 
| came to the turn of those qualified to vote, bivouacked in an open 
| space near the town or cantoned in the houses in the neighbourhood on 
rainy nights and paid for their lodgings; that no violence, disorder, or 
even insult was committed ; and they returned after the triumph of the 
| successful election was over in the same order as that in which they had 
come to Ennis; that the political influence of the priests over the lower 
| orders was in every instance superior to that of the landlords and 

gentry ; and that by this influence Mr. O'Connell was returned instead 
| of Mr. Fitzgerald ; the latter, being a gentleman of property in, and well 
| known to, the county, supported unanimously by the gentry, who had 
| represented the county in many Parliaments, and who had, moreover, 
| always voted for what is called Roman Catholic Emancipation; the 
former being a stranger in the county of Clare, and not possessing an 
acre of property within it.” 
| Repeating and amplifying his statement that the control of 
| the country had passed from the power of the Executive into that 
| of the Association, he proceeded to argue that so long as the 
| Association preserved the public peace and did not commit overt 
'acts of a clearly illegal nature, it would be impossible to obtain 
| arbitrary powers for the government of Ireland from Parliament, 
| the House of Commons being, by a small majority (8), on the 
| last division in favour of concession to the Catholics, and a disso- 
lution being very likely to lead throughout not merely Ireland, 
but Great Britain, to an increase in the majority favourable to 
| Catholics. In Ireland, at that moment, the Association could pro- 
bably have commanded 80 seats, and followed the precedent of Clare 
by electing Catholics to half the number, and still more Catholic (ia 
| the political sense) Protestants to the remainder, Thus, he concludes, 
we have a state of rebellion in Ireland, and yet no way of coping 
with it; and in Evgland a Parliament which cannot be dissolved, 
“‘the majority of which is of opinion, with many wise and able 
men, that the remedy is to be found in Roman Catholic Emanci- 
It is the first time, we believe, that the somewhat 





| pation.” 
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ungainly phrase occurs in a State paper. It was still doubtful to 
the Duke, however, and he did not hesitate to say so, whether 
‘Roman Catholic Emancipation” would pacify the country or 
prevent a civi] contest. Still, whatever might come of it, the Clare 
election had changed the whole situation. It was impossible to 
conduct the King’s Government any longer on the understanding 
on which the Duke had composed his Cabinet, that the subject of 
concession to the Catholics should not be considered by them. fle 
felt that the difficulty musé be fairly faced. Ile who in June, 
1827, had advised that the King should be prepared to exercise his 
veto if both Houses passed a Bill of Catholic Relief, in August, 
1828, found himself constrained to invite His Majesty to allow 
his servants to consider whether those ‘* many wise and able men” 
were not well advised who considered that the remedy was, after 
all, to be found in Roman Catholic Emancipation. 

It is somewhat surprising to find so much evidence as these 
volumes present of the amount of influence which such a Sovereign 
as George IV. in his dotage was able to exercise over sucha 
Minister as the Duke of Wellington, then at his greatest in point 
of political experience and influence. 
his brothers,” he wrote to Peel in the same month in which he 
submitted the Memorandum just cited, ‘the Government of this 
country has become a most heart-breaking concern. 
know where he stands on any subject.” In the letter of Peel to 
which he thus replies there is a sentence which, remembering the | 
considerable solemnity of their joint and several declarations on 


the -Catholic question, rather suggests the smile of the Roman | 
| This 


augurs. The King ‘has a deeper tinge of Protestantism than 
when you last caw him,” writes Mr. Peel. ‘* As for his Protestantism, 
I don’t so much mind it,” replies the Duke. It must be admitted that 
he snubbed the King’s brothers with exemplary asperity. He forced 
the Duke of Clarence to resign the office of Lord High Admiral. * It 
is Captain Spencer, or rather Lady Spencer, who does all the mis- 
chief, and my poor brother is the victim,” said the King. ‘‘ He 
is quite right,” added the Duke, writing to Lord Bathurst ; 
for all that his Royal Highness had to strike his flag. The Duke 
of Cumberland tried to figure as the Protestant Prince par excel- 
lance in 1829, and once wrote intimating that he should feel him- 
self compromised if he were to call upon Wellington, unless he was 
to be at liberty to relate what passed to Lord Eldon and a few other 

friends. The Duke’sreply came likeashot. ‘I assure your Royal | 
Highness that I have nothing to talk to your Royal Highness upon | 


respecting which I care whether it is stated to the whole world. I | 


have no business to transact excepting his Majesty’s, and I do not 
care who knows what I sayor doin the transaction of that business.” 
This was rather hard, perhaps, on the Prince, whom he had confiden- | 
tially urged a year before to advise the King to veto any measure of | 
Catholic Relief, should such pass Parliament. But the inter- 
vening circumstances had been, even for a brain so vivid and | 
dogged as the Duke’s, to say the least of them, distracting. 


When the King had to decide whether he would give or refuse | 


his consent to the Cabinet’s considering the Catholic question, he 


answered with majestic ambiguity, ‘* You have my full permission | 


to go into the question of Ireland with the Lord Chancellor and 
Mr. Peel, and we have the settled understanding that I pledge 
myself to nothing, with respect to the Cabinet, or any future pro- 
ceeding, until I am in possession of your plan.” 
monarchy will probably last for ever, since it survived George III. 
and George IV. 





A VAGABOND HEROINE.* 
Ir there were but more novellettes like this, what a refreshment in 
every sense a novellette would be. It is humorous, vivid, rapid, 


lavish, and yet brief; unconventional almost to dash, and yet in | 


no sense immoralinitstendency. It is meant to fill an interval be- 
tween work and work, but it fills that interval with something that 
remains in your memory with a charm and a piquancy, and yet not 
an artificial piquancy, of its own. ‘The present time is a slow time,— 


we do not mean, of course, a time deficient in the fastness of lawless | 


youth ; but even that very fastness is in a sense slow, and seems to in- 
volve a morbid chewing of the cud of pleasure which is self-conscious | 
and not natural or fresh. Even the best genius of the day, even its | 
best humour, is analytic, self-conscious, reflective. 


with Hawthorne, or probing with Thackeray, or carefully rich and | 


ample with George Eliot. But A Vagabond Heroine is not slow 
after any fashion. Its descriptive power is rapid, buoyant, | 
breezy. Its humour is laughing, careless, very mischievous. 
Its passion is—not too deep—but healthy, eager, innocent. | 
We do not say the brief story is very natural. Captain 





* A Vagabond Heroine. By Mrs. Edwardes. London: Bentley and Son. 





‘* Between the King and | 


Nobody can | 


but | 


The British | 


It is spectral | 





| ‘Temple would hardly have offered to the empty beauty who asa 
‘married woman had not only entangled him as a young man, 
but who had married again while he was supposed to be waiting 
for the proper time to elapse before he should make his proposal : 
and least of all would he have offered to her under the circum- 
stances described, when he had found out the widow, and 
discovered her to be an elderly, ‘ over-drest or undrest, as 
you like to term it,” bare-shouldered, and frisky syren, with 
the rouge on her cheek and the dye on her hair, and anxious, 
to entangle him for the second time during what she believed to 
be her second widowhood. We do not praise this little story for 
the probability of its main circumstances, but for the extraordinary 
life, vivacity, and effect with which the contrast is drawn between 
the empty, though far from bad, conventional stepmother, with 
her silly vanity and exigeance, and the slipshod, unconventional 


stepdaughter, with her slovenly frock and old sandals, her 
appetite for macaroons, her delight in bolero-dancing and 


paume-playing, her reckless gossip, her hatred of intellectual 
make-belief, her mischievous pleasure in teasing the conventional 
Jones and the conventional stepmamma, and her affectionate 
heart. This contrast is quite substance enough for the novel- 
lette, set off as it is by buoyant litth sallies against the strong- 
minded lady who believes in the woman of the future, and the 
vulgar youth who believes in the money of the present, and by 
sketches of scenery and places on the Spanish border of France 


|as picturesque as ever proceeded from the brightest of sunny 


imaginations, and very much swifter than most of them. 
is the charm of the book. It is not hurried, but 
its current is full and eager. It makes you feel boyish again 
to read of poor Belinda’s temptations, and scrapes, and anger, 
and love. ‘lhe scene in which she dresses up in the absent 
Miss Burke’s best black silk,—Miss Burke is the chaperone who 
| is writing a book on ‘“‘ The Woman of the Future,”—and steals 
the paste diamonds from the saint’s neck on the staircase, and sits 
on the balcony in the moonlight (conversing with Roger Temple 
in the neighbouring balcony), in the assumed part of a Spanish 
‘actress, is one of the liveliest and most living we have read 
iin any novel for a long time. And there is not room 
|in the book for the attention to flag, or the interest of 
| the author herself to slacken. Mrs. Edwardes published her 
| story first, we believe, in a periodical form; but it reads as if it 
| had been struck off in a week, so little is there of anything like a 
pause of feeling in the short tale. This, taken with the new 
| scenery and the new character, furnishes the reason why the tale 
is so refreshing. Nothing refreshes one like a stirring gallop 
| through a new country, where you catch the telling features with 
| half a glance, and have no time to ponder or analyse. Here, for 
| instance, is a description of a St. Jean de Luz afternoon, which is 
as good as one of Phillips’s best pictures, and as likely to linger in 
| the memory :— 

“She hesitates, relents, and a minute later they have quitted the 
Place, and are making their way down the principal street of the town 
towards the macaroon shop. St. Jean de Luz is taking its wonted 
afternoon siesta at this hour. The balconies are deserted; the very 
| churches, filled morning and evening to overflowing with fans, prayer- 
books, and flirtations, are empty. A bullock-dray or two are to be seon 
in the market-place, the bullocks in their brown-holland blouses, pa- 
tiently blinking, with bullock philosophy, at existence, the drivers 
asleep within the wine shops. A team of close-shorn Spanish mules 
| stand, viciously whisking at the flies with their rat tails, in the shado; 
the muleteer, his face prone to mother earth, reposes beside them. 
Other living forms are there none, save an occasional half-broiled 
Murray-guided Briton, and five or six ghostly cur dogs,—the cur dogs 
in St. Jean de Luz never sleep. It being low water, the river mouth 
| and harbour are sending forth * liberal smells of all the sun-burnt south.’ 
The distant mountain-sides are absolutely painful to the eye in their 
shadeless ochre-yellow. Heat, as of a very rain of fire, quivering, 
piercing, intolerable, is everywhere.” 

No doubt the cruel attacks on poor Mr. Augustus Jones, founded 
on those, crueller still, of the mosquitoes on his forehead, are not 
quite fair. A man who did not drop his h’s, and who did 
| pronounce French properly, would be quite as liable to be attacked 
| by mosquitoes; and we have our suspicion that Captain Temple 
was mosquito-bitten too. Mosquitoes have no preference for vul- 
garity of demeanour, or for men who have villas at Clapham. But 
| you must allow something of adventitious help to so rapid and so 
| lively a writer as Mrs. Edwardes, and as mosquitoes, like human 
| preferences, are, we suppose, capricious, we must not refuse a 
| novelist who is not, on the whole, capricious, the incidental 
| advantage of such an assumption as their caprice. The following 
| passage from a scene to which we have already referred will give 
some notion of Mrs. Edwardes’s lively personal descriptions :— 

“On the landing of the second floor stands, as we know, the life- 
| sized figure of a saint; martyred, satin-slippered, glittering with gor- 
| geous paste adornments. If the good old Beata would only lend that. 
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necklace of hers for half an hour, ten minutes, long enough to yield one 

some faint foretaste of the sweets of brilliants! If—assuming her per- 

mission—one were to borrow it, say! The glass-case can be opened by 

a cunning hand from the back: this fact, Belinda discovered when the 

first-floor lodger presented the saint with a new laced handkerchief at 

Easter. And no living soul is about; and it could not, surely, be 

much of a sin, considering that the saint is but a big wax doll with bead 

mah «a «6s and indeed if it were sin, is it not all-important, Mr. 

Jones and his suit impending, for Belinda to ascertain practically, 

whether diamonds are becoming to the complexion, and so worth the 

sacrifice of a life or not? She creeps down the echoing stone stairs; 

her heart beating, her unaccustomed feet entangling themselves at every 

moment in her trailing skirt; she reaches the landing of the second | 
floor. There stands the Beata, her livid hands crossed on her breast, 
her bead eyes awfully wide open. There are the paste brilliants. A 
struggling moonbeam rests on them; they glitter with deathly, horrible 
fascination. Belinda’s heart and courage wax chili. Suppose the out- 
raged saint should come somo night, and, standing beside her bed, lay 
an icy retributive hand upon her face! To meddle with these holy 
persons’ beads, for aught she knows, may be the most mortal of crimes, 
and— ‘Crime, or no crime, J will do it!’ decides the girl, with the 
spasmodic coward’s courage of her sex. Now, may fortune be her friend! 
May no inmate of the house pass from floor to floor while the sacrile- | 
gious act is being carried into effect! The cranky fastening of the 

glass door gives a groan as she opens it, causing Belinda’s guilty con- | 
science to quake again; but no ear save her own hears the sound. She 

unclasps the necklace, shivering as her fingers come in contact with | 
the clammy wax throat, then bears away her booty, her legs trembling 

under her at every step, upstairs. She takes it to the light of her soli- 

tary candle; admires its mock effulgence ; clasps it, trembling, round 

her little warm soft neck ; surveys herself on tip-toe in the tarnished | 
mirror above the chimney-piece. And where is conscience, now, where | 
remorse? Admirable monitors of men, the moment possession has 

brought satiety, why is it that Conscience and Remorse hold their | 
peace as long as the taste of the apple continues sweet between our | 
teeth! She surveys herself, well nigh awe-stricken by her own fairness. 

She feels that to be the possessor of real diamonds she would cheerfully | 
become Mrs. Augustus Jones and start for Clapham to-morrow. Now, | 
nothing is wanting but a fan and lovers. The fan can be had; a huge 

gilt and black structure, of the date of thirty years ago, which lies, for | 
ornament, on the mantelshelf; and of this Belinda possesses herself. | 
But the lovers? Bah! some unimportant details are sure to be want- 
ing at every rehearsal! When the prologue is over, the play played out 
in earnest, the lovers, it may be supposed, will come of themselves. She | 
struts up and down the room, her train outstretched, her fan in motion, 
her eyes glancing complacently at the mignon little figure the glass | 
gives her duskily back. ‘If Captain Temple could see me—if Captain 

Temple could see me now!’ thinks vanity. *If he know I could be any- 

thing but ragged, and hideous, and a gamin.’—‘ And if he did know 

this, what would Captain Temple care?’ says another sterner voice 

than that of vanity. ‘Of what account is the whole world to him by | 
the side of Rose and Rose’s beauty ?,—A sudden leaden weight sinks | 
dead on Belinda’s heart. She is nothing to Roger Temple; holds no 

more place in his present than in his future. She seems to stifle. The | 
saint’s paste diamonds must, surely, be too heavy, so painful is the | 
choking feeling in her throat. Turning abruptly away from the sight of | 
finery and of herself, she extinguishes the candle; then goes out, bare- | 
armed, bare-necked, in her diamond necklace and train, upon the | 
balcony.” 

As we are not going to tell the story of 4 Vagabond Heroine, we will | 


leave our readers with these tempting specimens of Mrs. Edwardes’s | 
lively and fascinating style. ‘There is much liveliness which has | 
no warmth beneath the liveliness; but that is not the case here. 
The ‘‘ Vagabond Heroine” is drawn with a genuine tenderness, 
and no one with a heart can help sympathising with her not very | 
well regulated love. ‘Thereis nothing mannish about the buoyancy 
aud dash of this fascinating tale. Mrs. Edwardes hates conven- 
tionality, but she does not identify strong feeling with lawless life. | 
The story is full of colour, but it is full of that sympathy with true | 
disinterestedness and of that contempt for unreality of all kinds, | 
which are the best guarantees for true morality ; and asfar as regards | 
the “‘ Vagabond Heroine” at all events, we can safely assure our | 
readers that it does not make vagabondism heroic, though it does | 
make conventionality silly. There is the flavour of something like | 
true genius about A Vagabond Heroine. | 
THE GREEKS OF TO-DAY.* | 


| 





qualify his inferences ; and he shows, what is perhaps still more 
important in a writer who might be suspected of enthusiasm, a 
considerable sense of humour. ‘This is the best possible safeguard 
against a man being run away with by any sentimental extrava- 
gance. It is well known that such things may happen even to 
clear-headed and subtle reasoners; but an enthusiast who is also- 
ever so little a humourist has always with him the grain of salt 
which otherwise it is the thankless oflice of cold-blooded criticism 
to administer. 

‘The current accusations against the Greeks of to-day are many. 
Mr. ‘Tuckerman has something to say to most of them, and often 
looks at them in an unexpected light. ‘The charge most generally 
repeated is that of political corruption. It is admitted that corrup- 
tion-does exist in Greece; the Greeks do not claim to be a society 
of angels. But the country is poor and small, there is eager 
political competition, aud infinite talk and journalism magnifies 


| everything :— 


“Tam persuaded,” Mr. Tuckerman says, “that the Greeks themselves 
are accountable for much of the prejudice against them. The politi- 
cians ferret out every conceivable and many inconceivable crimes, and 
the twenty-five or thirty journals of Athens do not let it die for want of 
circulation, The great proportion of political sinning is fabricated by 
partisan scribblers, and it may be safely said that much of that which 
has foundation is exaggerated, and mueh of that which is not exag- 
gerated has no foundation in fact.” 

And he proceeds to turn the tables on his own countrymen by a 
short but pointed reference to the well known condition of the 
Civil Service in the United States. The real reproach of Greek 
politics, according to the American ex-Minvister, lies in the want 
of any coherent and wide-spread public opinion. ‘‘ Greece is a 
nation of politicians without a party,” and government is evolved 


|as it best may be, which naturally is not very well, out of a 


scramble of individuals. However unsatisfactory this state of 
things is in itself, it seems to show a persistence rather than a 
degeneration of the old Greek character. The very same want of 
organic cohesion was more than once fatal to the fortunes of 
Athens in the days of the Peloponnesian and Macedonian wars. 
It is true that the bright side of the parallel has not yet become 
conspicuous. Modern Athens is still without a Pericles,—we 


/mean the Pericles of Thucydides, not the Pericles of Le Roi des 


Montagnes. But the time has been short, and perhaps there has 
not been a fair chance. The modern kingdom of Greece has been 
cut short of its natural frontier, and has been perpetually pro- 
tected, doctored, and talked over by the Western Powers which 
established it ; and all aspirations towards the extension of Greek 
nationality to the Greek and other kindred populations still 
excluded from it have been restrained as dangerous :— 

“The Greeks do not deny that the advancement of their country has 
been slow and feeble, but assign as a chief reason the contracted limits 
of the kingdom. England says to the Greeks, If you cannot govern 
what you possess, how can you hope to persuade Europe that you are 
capable of governing a larger kingdom? ‘To which the Greeks wittily 
reply: Your reasoning produces the same effect on us as if you said to 
a lame man, Since you cannot walk with the leg which you have still 
left to you, do not regret the loss of the other; you would not know 
how to use it if you had it.” 

It is not surprising that the Greeks fret under the patronage of 
Western Europe, and not being allowed to carry out their desires in 
action, express them in smaller ways, which are sometimes almost 
grotesque. ‘The great Powers, rightly or wrongly, barely pretend 
to treat Greece with the respect due in theory, at least, to even 
the smallest of sovereign States. But the Court of Athens yields 
to none of its elders in the solemnities of etiquette. ‘The American 
Minister's wife could not be presented at Court till after a series 
of ceremonial visits and return visits carried on to and fro between 
Athens, the Pirgeus, and Kephissia, and involving in the whole 
ninety-two miles of travelling. Again, it is still disputed how far 








Yin 


Tuts is a very pleasant, and withal a very instructive account of | the present speakers of Romaic may claim to represent the old 
modern Greece, written by an observer whose diplomatic position | Hellenes, and it has even been maintained that the true Hellenic 
at Athens gave him excellent opportunities for making himself | race is utterly extinguished. And assuming that the modern Greeks 
acquainted with the various matters he touches upon. Mr. are genuine descendants of the ancient Greeks, it seems an odd 
Tuckerman takes, on the whole, a much more optimist view of | and discontinuous kind of historical pride in one’s ancestry that 
Greek politics and prospects than we have been accustomed to | skips back over all the traditions of Constantinople—thus tacitly 
find expressed by European travellers. He assures us, however, | sanctioning the current prejudice against the Eastern branch of 
that he has not looked through any glasses of couleur-de-rose;| the Roman Empire which for centuries was the bulwark of 
and we are disposed to accept him as a sufficiently unprejudiced | Christendom—and attempts to attach itself immediately to the 
witness, not so much on the strength of his assertion, which | Athens of the Peloponnesian war. But so it is that the authorities 
of course might be mistaken though perfectly honest, as | have of late years gravely excavated the ancient Stadium at. 
upon the collateral evidence of his general deportment. His | Athens, and have set up a revival of the Olympic games (which, 
statements of fact are quite full enough to supply the means of | by the way, had nothing particular to do with Athens), following 


making any allowances which the reader may think necessary to | ancient usage so minutely as to use in the programme ancient 
_ terms which many of the audience did not understand. Certainly 


* The Greeks of To-Day. By Charles K. Tuckerman, late Minister Resid ont of the e,: . : 
United States at Athens, London: Sampson Low and Co. 1872. a citizen of the old Athensif recalled to this scene would have been 
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at a loss what to make of such a strange combination,—Olympic 


games with the Orthodox Greek Church in the place of the| 
Olympian Zeus ; Athens still the centre of Greek life, but Demus | 


dead and gone, and his majesty so fallen that an amiable 
Hyperborean prince had been persuaded with some difficulty to 
accept the thankless task of ruling over Greece. He might well 
turn away in hopele¥s bewilderment, and go back to report to the 
shade of Aristophanes that his jesting prophecy was more than 
fulfilled : — 


Ai tZ:AnrAaeys. 


* Aives Bacirtuss Tov 


But seriously, no good haz ever come of people trying to live back- 


wards, and it is a pity that the Greeks of. to-day should waste | 


their time in any such occupation. They wanted a decimal 
coinage, and instead of adopting the franc they studiously revived 


the drachma, a coin differing from the franc by a troublesome | 


fraction. ‘They seem also to have revived, in a mild and harmless 


form, it must be allowed, the ancient jurisdiction over people who | 


introduce new rites, and despise the religion of the State. A 
zealous Protestant missionary, Dr. Jonas King, was tried and con- 
demned on the charge of ‘ publicly and contemptuously mocking 
the doctrines, the ordinances, and customs of the Kastern Orthodox 
Church, and expounding principles contrary to its fundamental 
doctrines,” and duly senten¢ed to imprisonment for fifteen days, 
and after its termination, to expulsion beyond the bounds of the 
kingdom; which sentence was confirmed on appeal by the 
Areopagus, for the Constitution of Greece ‘does not allow the | 
condemnation of the principles, customs, doctrines, and ordinances 
of the religion dominant in Greece.” Mr. Tuckerman does not | 
say whether it struck anyone at the time as an amusing travesty | 
of the trial of Socrates. But it could hardly have come nearer if 
it had beenso intended. The ancient indictment would have fitted 
Dr. King without the chauge of a word: ‘‘ For that he observes not 
the religion which the State observes, but promotes some new foreign 
worship; and also for that he perverts young men.” However, 
the parallel was happily cut short. They left out not only the 
hemlock, but the imprisonment, in fact,— 

“Tho sentence was not executed. The fifteen days’ imprisonment 
consisted in walking Dr. King into one of the doors of the prison and | 
out of another door. He succeeded, I believe, in dating, but not in 
writing, a letter from his ‘ prison,’ and was comfortably housed else- 
where during the remainder of the term. Neither was the sentence of 
exile carried out.” | 
Dr. King’s countryman seems indeed rather disposed to make | 
light of his persecution, perhaps following another countryman of 
theirs, the distinguished historian of the Intellectual Development | 
of Europe, who seems disposed to think that Socrates himself was, 
on the whole, rightly served. 

Mr. Tuckerman has a chapter on the character of the modern 
Greeks in which he maintains that after making all just allowances , 
they are much better than they are gencrally represented to be. 
The subtlety of the Greek mind and manner (which is no more 
than one would expect to find, if the Greek race has indeed 
persisted from the times of Demosthenes in tolerable purity) is 
fully admitted. ‘‘ Modern Greeks embellish facts as their ancestors | 
embellished their architecture. Some men prefer the airy involu- | 
tions of the Ionic; others, the efflorescent Corinthian.’ But we | 
are assured that in the main the Greeks are as honest as other | 
people. Most of the sins of the Levantine ports—committed 
by Jews, Maltese, or nondescripts—are set down by travellers | 
indiscriminately against the Greeks. But at Athens servants do | 
not steal; there are very few thefts or robberies ; and the streets | 
have been crowded at a great public festival without a pocket 
being picked. ‘The popular revolution in the reign of King Otho 
was likewise carried out without tumult or violence of any kind. | 
For temperance and chastity Mr. Tuckerman gives the people a 
very high character indeed. All this of course is independent of 
the brigandage in the country, which is discussed separately. 
Attention has been lately called to this matter in England by the 
unhappy event of three years back, which cannot be thought of 
by any Englishman, nor, we trust, by any Greek, without pain. | 
Mr. Tuckerman’s account of this is written with good feeling, and 
in a just and impartial spirit. 

We must say a parting word for the excellent descriptions to be 
found in this book. ‘Te writer has obviously made the most of 
his diplomatic opportunities, but he has not been so engrossed by 
politics as not to find time to appreciate the splendours of nature 
and art. He speaks with enthusiasm of his first Greek sunset :— | 

“Hymettus loomed up bsfore the expiring rays a mass of glowing | 
purple; not that uncertain hue which is occasionally observable in the 
highlands of the Hudson, but deepening from the exquisite tint of the | 
violet to the deepest imperial purple. Our grecting was certainly a 
grand one. Better than the salute 


}exorcism of vermin, but 


| in extent. 
| French origin of the work ( 


of guns and the ripple of flags | 


seemed to us that purple pomp at the portals of Greece, and thus the 
Violet-wreathed City of the Greek poet became to usa living reality.” 
This epithet ‘ violet-wreathed” has puzzled scholars, if we 
remember right, but we have little doubt that the solution thug 
seen in the clouds must be the true one. 

There is also an amusing and picturesque excursion to Corfu, 
which we must leave the reader to seek in the book itself; per- 
haps the oddest thing mentioned is the Corfiote manner of observing 
Easter Day, which is to throw broken pots and pans out of all the 
windows, ostensibly because it is considered to operate as an 
really, we presume, as a harmlegg 
satisfaction of the destructive instinct, like kicking old hats to 
pieces before going home for the holidays. 

THE ATMOSPHERE.* 
Tuer" is a singular contrast between French and English 
treatises on popular science. The French writer seems always 
endeavouring to excite the admiration (not the mere wonder) of 
his reader; English writers commonly direct their efforts to the 
elucidation of their subject by the more or less complete expla- 
nation of the difficulties which it presents. ‘The difference is aptly 
illustrated by the pictures in French and English books on science. 
If an English writer, when explaining the construction of a scien- 
tific instrament, finds it necessary to resort to pictorial illustra- 
tion, he exhibits the instrument in plan and section, and then ag 
it actually appears ; the Freuch author makes the instrument but 
a small part of his picture, devoting the chief efforts of his pencil 
(or his draughtsman’s) to surroundings—a fine landscape if the 


| instrument is used out of doors, or a handsomely-furnished apart- 


ment if the instrument is used indoors—and in either case he 
depicts a fashionably-dressed gentleman employing the instrument 
with a certain elegant nonchalance, which (like Miss Skimmins’s 
cup-washing) compromises no one. 

It cannot be denied that our English works would too often be 
the better for a little of the lightness which French authors 
manage to give to subjects of considerable difficulty. Indeed the 
worst fault of the French method is that it gives books on popular 
science unwieldy dimensions, and renders them expensive, on 
account of the cost of engraving. Yet there can be no question 
that some of the pictures introduced into French books are not 
merely attractive, but are really more easily understood than the 
unadorned diagrams of instruments given in English treatises. In 
the work before us we have a judicious combination of the advan- 
tages of the French and English methods. Mr. Glaisher has exer- 
cised a wise discretion in cutting-down Flammarion’s book to 
reasonable dimensions. The French edition contains 824 large 
pages of closely-printed matter ; the English version, though con- 
taining 500 pages, is in reality less than half the French volume 
Enough of the fine writing has been left to betray the 
and to serve as a warning, we venture 
to add), but the greater number of these rhapsodies, as Mr. 
Glaisher very properly calls them, have been ruthlessly elimi- 

The result is that we have a really valuable addi- 
to our treatises on popular science. We were, in 
agreeably disappointed by this work. M. Camille 


nated. 
tion 
fact, 


| Flammarion (‘*Flamma Orionis,” as he interprets the namet) 


is one of the worst of the rhapsodists. Left to him- 


'self, he would give, and has often given, much more fine 


writing than fact in his books on science. In the hands of a 
careless editor his book, like some other translations from the 
French which we could name, would have been quite unsuited for 
English readers. But fortunately Mr. Glaisher is not a careless 
editor. Moreover, he is one of those sensible men who are not 


| afraid to acknowledge that they have not a complete mastery of 


every department of knowledge; so that the omniscience which 
every French writer possesses is somewhat toned down. Thus 


treated, M. Flammarion comes before us much more pleasantly 
| than in the garb which he had himself adopted. 


We have a work 
dealing with a variety of important meteorological subjects in a 
manner at once trustworthy and interesting. 

The book is divided into six parts, dealing respectively with 
(1) the atmosphere regarded as an envelope of our earth ; (2) light 


‘and the optical phenomena of the air; (3) temperature; (4) 


winds; (5) clouds and rain; and (6) the electrical phenomena of 


the atmosphere. 
We note, in the introductory matter on the terrestrial globe, 








* The Atmosphere. From the French of Camille Flammarion. Edited by James 
Glaisher, F.R.S. London: Sampson Low and Co. 

+ “For Orion I have a sympathy,” be says, in his Marvels of the Heavens, “for 
which I cannot and will not defend mys Between ourselves, I read an astro- 
logical treatise of the Middle Ages; its title was F/amma Orionis. Since that time 
this name is dear to me: I love it.” 
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certain mistakes which show that M. Flammarion has not im- 


ved as an astronomer since he wrote the Marvels of the | 
Heavens. For example, it indicates somewhat confused ideas as | 


to the nature of the earth’s movements, to distinguish the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes as ‘ the movement whereby all the stars 
of heaven annually seem to change their position,” while the 
motion of the perihelion is described as that by which “ the 
seasons successively take the place the one of the other,” since, 
in fact, the former movement produces both these effects, and 
the latter only affects the character of the seasons. This last 
is a circumstance closely related to Flammarion’s subject, and 


therefore his mistake is more serious than those which he makes | 
elsewhere in treating of astronomical phenomena. The main dis- | 
tinction between the northern and the southern hemispheres of | 


the earth depends on the fact that in the north we have summer 


when the sun is farthest from us, and winter when he is nearest, | 


whereas the dwellers in the southern hemisphere have these rela- 
tions reversed; and there are few circumstances in the earth's 
history more interesting than the progressive change by which the 
relations of the two hemispheres in this respect are interchanged, 


the contrast between them diminished or intensified, and so on, as | 


the perihelion shifts in position and the eccentricity of the earth’s 
path increases or diminishes. 

Flammarion is far more at home in dealing with the upper 
regions of our atmosphere; in fact, his special familiarity with 
this subject, strengthened by Mr. Glaisher’s cognate knowledge, 
causes his chapters on the height of the atmosphere, atmospheric 
pressure, and aeronautical ascents to have great value and inter- 
est. We are somewhat surprised, however, to find that he omits 
all notice of the very singular discrepancy which exists between the 
atmospheric pressure in high southern and high northern latitudes. 
He mentions, indeed, the low pressure to the south of Cape Horn, 
but he does not note the remarkable fact that this peculiarity is 
recognised throughout the Antarctic regions. 

The part on the optical phenomena of the atmosphere is, 
on the whole, excellent, and the illustrations are particularly 
good. We must, however, take exception to the lunar landscape 
which has been introduced for the purpose of showing what part 
our atmosphere plays in modifying landscape lights. There is 
no region in the moon where peaks and craters are thus crowded 
together; moreover, the peaks are, without exception, ‘‘ weathered,” 
and we would ask how weathering can be brought about without 
either an atmosphere or water. 

The books on ‘ Temperatare,” ‘*The Wind,” and ‘ Water- 
Phenomena” are exceedingly interesting, and in parts have con- 
siderable scientific value. We observe that in dealing with our 
old friend the Gulf Stream, M. Flammarion does not concern him- 
self about the doubts which have recently been raised respecting 
the very existence of this famous current farther north than New- 
foundland. He carries it complacently over to Europe, ‘and 
sends a great part of its waters in the direction of the Polar Sea, 
along the coast of Ireland, Scotland, and Norway,” precisely as 
the old geographers did. Nor does he weigh the doubts which 
have been raised by Croll and others respecting the action of the 
Gulf Stream in conveying the heat of the tropics to temperate 
latitudes. Without expressing dissent from the views indicated 
by Flammarion, we must take exception to the positive tone in | 
which he deals in this case and elsewhere with matters which are | 
as yet sul judice. Nothing, it seems to us, can be more necessary ina | 
work on popular science than to indicate clearly and unmistakably | 
the distinction between what is known and what is surmised ; and | 
to state as a positive fact what is either a mere opinion or is | 
actually admitted by men of science to be doubtful, is almost as | 
bad a fault as to make absolutely erroneous statements respecting | 


matters of fact. Thus, we would caution the readers of Flam- | 
marion’s book against the supposition that he is stating what is | 
known and admitted when he writes as follows :—‘ The Gulf | 
Stream transmits to the seas of northern Europe the saline matters | 
of the Gulf of the Antilles; it carries with it the tropical heat for | 
the benefit of the temperate regions ; it marks the route followed by | 
the torrents of electricity proceeding from the storms in the | 
Antilles. It is, in fact,” he proceeds, though here the reader needs | 
no cautionary comments, ‘the great serpent of the Scandinavian | 
poets, which displays its immense ring along the ocean, and which | 
by the motion of its head either causes a mild wind to blow or | 
emits the raging hurricane.” 

On the whole, however, we can cordially recommend the work | 
before us to the perusal of all who desire to understand the prin- | 
ciples of the somewhat wide and as yet ill-defined subject called | 
meteorology. It is, on the whole, the best popular book on the 


subject we have seen; and all that is necessary to correct the mis- 


| apprehensions which might be suggested by its French tone, is to 
read some such work as Buchan’s Handybook of Meteorology in 
company with it. We venture to think that the study of the 
subject with such a corrective will scarcely lead the reader to 
adopt Flammarion’s opinion, that ‘‘ we are now in regard to 
meteorology in an analogous situation to that of modern astronomy 
in the days of Kepler,” and that as astronomy was founded “ in 
the seventeeth century, so meteorology will be the work of the 
nineteenth.” We believe that the days are as yet far off when 
meteorology will take its place as an exact science. 





IN THE LAP OF FORTUNE.* 

WE notice this book for three reasons,—first, because it is brought 
out supported by the prestige of the name of the late Mr. Mark 
Lemon ; secondly, because some high authorities in the Press have 
spoken in very laudatory terms of other books of Mr. Hatton's; 
and thirdly, because the author seems to think of this story, that 
being founded on fact is tantamount to being interesting and 
worth writing. 

We feel bound to enter our protest against Mark Lemon's 
recommendation. It seems to us a fatal mistake for clever men, 
| from motives of good-nature, to encourage others to write books. 

because they have the faculty of writing, unless there be distinct 
| evidence that there are also originality and power to inspire and 
| wield the pen. Of course we cannot say that Mark Lemon did 
not think he saw originality and power in the MS. which he 
praised, but we have a strong opinion that if he did, he had not 
| been duly careful in his examination for the interests of the public. 
| And we are still more anxious to protest against the idea that 
| because a story is true and the facts horrible, they are therefore 
worthy of attention. The facts in this story are, indeed, horrible, aud 
| they are relieved by no atom of uniqueness, and exhibit no grand, 
or striking, or in any way remarkable illustration of human pas- 
sion. The murder is of the lowest order of brutality, contrived in 
_ the commonest way, and origiuating in the most sordid of motives, 
| the mere greed of possession, —the desire for the wealth of the man 
murdered. The murderers are the veriest ruffians; two at least 
| are villains of the brute species, and the third does not rise above 
| that of the serpent. There is‘nothing in motive, or execution, or 
in the characters of the accomplices, to redeem, in any way, the 
'abominableness of the circumstances. The author's only excuse 
| for setting such a revolting murder before the public is the very 
| thing that ought to have prevented him from doing it, namely, the 
‘strong impression left on his mind by the wretchedneas which he 
| himself endured as a boy, in the contemplation of the circum- 
| stances he reproduces. 
The tale, too, is thoroughly inartistic. The murder and its 
discovery, which are the incidents of the book, are utterly uncon- 
‘nected with the history and fate of the hero and heroine, though 
‘the same actors are employed to play in both pieces. Then the 
| moral set forth on the title-page, as the purpose of the book and 
‘the explanation of the title,—namely, that to be thrown on 
| one’s own resources is to be cast into the very lap of fortune 
|—has not only also nothing whatever to do with the main 
‘incidents of the novel, but is not in any way illustrated by 
the history of the hero. Ho gains a thoroughly good educa- 
tion before his father’s failure and death throw him upon 
his own resources, and becomes, in his days of misfortune, 
reckless, surly, and unbelieving. ‘The world was a delusion, 
life a curse, hope a snare.” ‘ Heart!” exclaimed Jacob, ‘I had 
a heart once. It has been a target for all the fiends in hell!” 
And when things brighten, it is not in consequence of his perse- 
verance, or fidelity to duty, or faith in God, but because his own 
talents beam out with wonderful brightness, and enrapture a firm 
of publishers, who employ him, off-hand, to write books, articles 
for their magazines, and sketches for their newspaper ; and even 
before he has begun to do all this he finds his lady-love—whom 
he knew as a factory girl, scrubbing a cottage floor, and had since 
lost sight of—transformed into a rich and cultivated heiress, 
anxious to shower her wealth upon her still youthful lover. In 
minor points, also, the book is thoroughly defective. ‘The main 
incidents conclude with the second volume—that is, the trial and 
execution of the murderer—and the consummation of the happi- 
ness of hero and heroine arrives long before the conclusion of the 
third. Then Mr, Hatton, perhaps with a wise discretion, has neg- 
lected the two opportunities in his book for really effective scenes ; 
the trial is not worked up at all; and before the reunion of the 
lovers a curtain is deliberately drawn. 
The characters have no claim to individuality, except in 











* In the Lap of Fortune. By Joseph Hatton, London: Chapman and Hall. 
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the use of special pet expressions, in which, as in all else, Mr. | in a certain way, it will ‘‘keep good” a year. We should have 
‘Hatton is a feeble disciple of Dickens, whom he speaks of as ‘the | thought the fitting close for such a receipt was the one to be found 
great master,” and in Mr. Hatton’s own case, this is too evidently | in Mr. Lear’s Nonsense Cookery; ‘* when it has been stirred sufii- 
true. There are four villains, and the rest are perfect, excepting | ciently, throw the whole out of the window.” Roast pork with 
the hero during his interim impersonation of despairing infidel, | carraway seeds, coffee mixed with barley, carrots, or acorns, also 
and the ‘heavy father” when he intercepts the lovers’ letters. | seem objectionable features of German cookery, while green peas 
Everyone is caricatred, and we recognise the probably uncon- | stewed with young carrots, butter and flour are vastly inferior to 
scious and certainly very indifferent imitation of Dickens every- | those served up on English tables. Again, the confession of 
where. In the bullying mayor, the threadbare, servile clerk, the | weakness which appears in the words ‘ bake or roast it,” asa 
rodomontading editor, the quack doctor with his snatches of | direction for producing roast beef, shows what must be the state 
market-place harangues and his one invariable Latin motto; the | of mind of that nation to which those two processes are of equal 
John Brodieish mail-cart driver, Tom ‘Titsy and his ubiquitous | value. 
** Cesar ;” the fuming little squire, with his assumed ire and his} ‘There can be no question as to the judgment which ought to be 
warm partisanship ; the impulsive old uncle, rushing into his niece’s | passed in these cases. It would be tampering with our culinary 
arms with sobs and mutual forgiveness, after pride and mutual | conscience, if we were to hesitate in condemning such an inter- 
reproaches ; the motherless boy, the hard maiden aunt, the consoling | ference with essentials. But we need not be as hasty in passing 
servant, the pompous physician, the comic school-fellow, the sad old | sentence on other receipts which, though certainly new to our 
actor, the unfaithful patron, the lodging-house landlady —though | tastes and somewhat strange in their composition, may reward a 
none of them may have his or her exact prototype in Dickens's stories, | trial. As sameness is one of the chief blemishes of our English 
yet we are conscious that not one of them is an origival creation. | dinner-tables, even eccentricity would sometimes afford a relief, 
They are as caricatured as those of Dickens, with none of the | Upon this ground, we call attention to one or two dishes which 
novelty and scarcely a gleam of the humour which made those so | present very singular features, and which we recommend solely as 
irresistibly delightful, and obliged us to overlook the extravagance | experiments. ‘Take, for instance, the sauce which is called 
and burlesque. | Aepfel Kren:—‘‘ Equal quantities of grated horse-radish and 
Mr. Hatton is, however, fluent, kindly, and good-humoured, | grated or cooked apples, with fine vinegar, aud a little sugar; 
with a good-humour that would sometimes look like humour, if | rab them smooth together.” Or under the head of ** Beer Soups,” 
we could forget that it isan unmistakable copy. Iere is one of | —a class that it would require some courage to introduce with a 
these passages, with which we will conclude. It is an example of | consefvative cook,—take the one called Polish tea,—the in- 
the style of which we have spoken as suggesting Dickens almost | gredients of which are a quart of ale, a large stick of cinnamon, 
throughout, and it is as near an approach to humour—certainly | some potato meal mixed with white wine, a quarter of a pound of 
not a close approximation,—as these volumes afford. ‘The student | lump sugar, a lemon, half a bottle of white wine, the yolks of 
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of ‘‘the great master” will be reminded of Mrs. Pardiggle, and 
other ladies of the same hard moral stamp :— 

“¢ Miss Winthorpe,’ said Mrs. Gompson, ‘bring Miss Grace Wilmott 
and Masters Barnby and Trundleton here.’ At Edith’s bidding three 
children under ten came to the door. ‘Now, Miss Wilmott and Masters 
Barnby and Trundleton,’ said Mrs. Gompson, surveying them with pride 
and authority, ‘I wish you to teach each other a little lesson. Little 
gipsy girl ’"—‘ Yes, mum.’—‘ Do you sce those nice, happy, well- 
dressed young lady and young gentlemen?’—‘ Yes, mum.’— This 
happiness and luxury is the fruit not only of good-breeding, but of good 
citizenship and education. Bear that in mind, will you? ’—* Yes, mum, 
said the little hawker, beginning to ery.—‘I thought that would affect 
your hardened little heart. Now Miss Grace Wilmott and Masters Barnby 
and Trundleton, you see this ragged dirty little child ? '"—* Yes, ma‘am,’ 
said the three in a falsetto chorus.—‘That matted hair is the 
result of bad citizenship, loose habits, non-attendance at church, the 
want of knowing a-b, ab, and c-o-w, cow, and other rudiments of 
earning, which lead up to an acquaintance with the abstruse sciences. 
Will you remember that? ’—‘ Yes, Mrs. Gompson,’ said the chorus 
again.—* Very well, that is what I call a practical lesson of life, a true 
system of teaching social economy and the rights and advantages of 





good citizenship. Gipsy girl, here is a penny for you. You may go, 


and never come here again.’—‘ Yes, mum,’ and the child, with her eyes 
bent on the ground, went meekly one way, while Mrs. Gompson marched 
pompously in another direction leading to the school, satisfied that she 
had done her duty, and at the same time been guilty of a little womanly 
weakness in supporting vagrancy with her purse.” 


GERMAN COOKERY.* 
We are afraid the author of this careful and complete collec- 





tion of German national dishes will have to encounter some preju- | 


dices before he can succeed in introducing a new system in England. 


Partly owing to the absence of roasting in Germany, partly to the | 
existence of such a dish as Sauerkraut, which is sufficient to taint | 


the wholecountry, and which does impart such an offensive smell 
to its houses, and partly to the eccentric mixtures of meat, salad, 
and stewed fruit that are served at German tables d'hote, English 
travellers have not brought home very favourable reports of 
German cookery. Of course, there are some dishes which have 


always been excepted from such censure, and we believe there is a | 


general recognition of the variety and excellence of German pastry. 


But the book before us shows that it is wrong to stop there. We | 


are taken through all the other branches of the art of cookery, and 
in almost each we find something that is worthy of our 
notice. It would be hard if this were not the case, after 
the author has taken the trouble of collecting 1,160 re- 
ceipts. He will perhaps be considered rather too partial 
to the cookery which he has studied so deeply. When we 
find him stating in his preface that the dishes described in the 
book are “all reliably good in their way,” we naturally look to 
the index to see if the typically disagreeable preparation mentioned 
above is included. Not only is it here in full force, but at the end 
of the receipt for pickling Sauerkraut, we are told that, prepared 





* German National Cookery for English Kitchens; with Practical Descriptions of the 
Art of Cookery as Performed in Germany. London; Chapman and Hall. 1873. 


|four or five eggs, and a glass of maraschino. ‘This indeed 
| seems to us to partake rather of the nature of a ‘ cup” 
than of a soup, and it is perhaps only by an error in classifi- 
| cation that the author has included drinks among fluids of a 
| very different character. He may have been misled by the 
| large use of the word “soup” in German, which appears amongst 
| other things in the name of “ meal-soup” being given to gruel. 
| he same remark applies to wine soups, which are uot really soups 
| with wine in them, but hot drinks to be taken after dinner, One 
of them, which bears here the appellation of ‘‘ Monastery Wine 
| Soup,” should probably be called Abbot, and take rank with our 
| Bishop and Cardinal. This consideration explains the apparent 
want of economy in these preparations. It is hard to conceive 
that the thrifty Germans would put a whole bottle of wine ina 
soup with which they were to begin their dinner, but when they had 
| reached a subsequent stage, and had settled down to serious 
' drinking, there would be no such scruples. 
However, even among soups properly so called, there are some 
that cannot make a frequent appearance at German tables. ‘Those 
| which require a whole fowl and two or three pounds of veal, a duck, 
/and some good beefsteak, or two brace of partridges, form a 
striking contrast to the watery compounds that are of most usual 
| occurrence. We should have thought, indeed, that the two 


| . . ‘ ‘ - - os 
|soups & la Reine, which are given in this book, were French 


ie : : s 
|in nature as well as in name, just as in a later part 
|of the work the method of cooking partridges with a vine- 
leaf on their breasts and a slice of bacon round them bears the 
marks of au Italian origin. But the duck soup and the partridge 
soup that we have mentioned seem distinctively German, and 
| will probably be found useful substitutes for the everlasting ‘* white 
| or clear soup, Sir,” which are the unfailing commencement of dinner, 
as the saddle of mutton and boiled fowls are its conclusion. ‘The 
second of these soups is called ‘* Hunter’s Soup,” and combines 
the meat of three or four partridges with some vegetables, beef 
broth, and a pint of red wine. A much simpler German soup which 
| is to be recommended is a brown soup with pounded liver; and 


| liver, minced fine, is also the groundwork of a sausage apparently 
resembling those of Bologna. It is manifest from such receipts 
that liver plays a much more varied and important part in Germany 
than it does in England, where it generally appears in one shape 
alone, and that not the one best suited to its character. 

Since the time when a French critic pronounced that the Eng- 
lish had a hundred different religions and only one sauce, that 
‘is melted butter, there have been several attempts to remove 
this reproach on our national cookery. ‘The book before us 
'gives a great variety of sauces, and some of them strike us 
as well worthy of notice. One which may be chosen out 
from amongst the rest is a sauce for wild ducks prepared 
by boiling the peel of two Seville oranges, squeezing in theic 
| juice, and adding a glass of white wine, some gravy, and cay- 
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enne pepper. From sauces we pass to salads, which are largely | endeavour to provide the same for their dependants?” The effect 
represented. Two kinds catch our eye, asparagus salad, with of extreme luxury is not to increase, but to extinguish sympathy, as 
lJemon-juice instead of vinegar in the dressing, and salad made of | has been shown in the history of every slave-owning couutry in the 
young hops before they are leafy. We then light on a salad- | world. The writer, moreover, considers the fear of change natural to 
an old labourer who was afraid of emigration a natural reason for 


dressing which presents some very peculiar features, but which 
we are strongly exhorted not to condemn untasted. ‘ Cut three | keeping his wagesdown. Anyone who wants to know why agricul- 
or four ounces of streaked bacon into very small dice, and fry | tural unionists will not trust even good masters has only to read 


them in a stewpan a pale colour, but crisp. Beat the yolks of this article. Its writer is evidently benevolent, and as evidently 


three eggs with a spoonful of flour, a small wineglass of vinegar, holds a discontented Jabourer to be a sort of deserter, whose 


and half as much water again; add a spoonful of made mustard, | failure to run away should be punished by reduced wages all 
some salt, and pepper. ut this to the bacon in the stewpan, and | his life. 

stir it over the fire until thick and smooth. ‘The bacon fat eup- | The best things in the Coxlemporary are, this month, not its 
plies the place of oil. It must be stirred while cooling, and used) moral and social philosophy. Mr. Herbert Spencer is for once 
Should it be thicker than cream, thin it} both brief and dry. Miss Simcox, who estimates the influence 
with a little vinegar and water, well stirred in.” We can-|of Mr. John Stuart Mill's writings, is acute, but unsatis- 
not say whether this dressing is likely to prove acceptable | factory from the necessity of the case. You can hardly write 
or not, as the igang of bacon fat for oil is one of) satisfactorily on a philosopher's influence without justifying or 
those things with which the imagination cannot grapple. | criticising him,—at least when his views are so widely ques- 
The question must therefore be left for the decision of those | tioned and so largely rejected as Mr. Mill’s,—and for either 
who are bold enough to make a trial, and if a salad is sud- | argumentative support or argumentative assault, Miss Simcox, 
denly required in some country village which is as many miles | though, of course, she sympxthises in the main with Mr. 
from good oil as Sydney Smith’s parish was from a lemon, there | Mill, has not room. It would have been better to have 
may be an inducement for some one to venture. No scruples need | thoroughly examined the influence of any one of his chief doctrines, 
be felt with regard to the preparations of fruit which our author | supporting or criticising it as she thought right. Mr. Dowden’s 
calls by their German name of Ka/teschalen, and which, as will be | paper on Victor Hugo is written with a good deal of brilliance, 
It is to, but seems to us to fail in recognising the element which renders 





when quite cold. 


evident to the most casual reader, are highly attractive. 
be regretted that the author has not taken the trouble to devise | the poetry of this extraordinary genius so frequently actively 


some English name for these and some other compounds, as it will repulsive even to true lovers of poetry. Victor Hugo's personal 
be clearly out of the question teaching English middle-class cooks -antinomianism, his disposition almost to revel in losing control of 
such names as Kalteschalen, Klésse, or Anflinfe, orto make them himself, and in expending his gigantic force in shrieks of the 
know the difference between Kuddeln and Nudeln. A literal | wildest and most unmeaning passion, strike many lovers of poetry, 
translation of the German names is not so much wanted, as a de- | who see in poetry the necessary ‘‘ measure” and “ law” of the old 
scription of the things which will convey some idea to the English (Greek theory of beauty, almost as a sin against the very nature of 
mind. We can hardly think there is any ground for thesuggestion | poetry. ‘The spirit of rhythm—a kind of law—which is of the 
in the preface that it would deprive many dishes of their nation- essence of the poetic form, should enter also into the very morale 
ality to give them English names. ‘This may be the case when the | of the poet. Mr. Peter Bayne gives us an exceedingly interesting 





dishes are already known by their foreign names, but it does not 
apply in the case of a large importation of novelties such as marks 
the present volume. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Turis is by no means a first-rate number of the Fortnightly, but 
it contains some interesting papers, particularly one on ‘ A Lost 
Art,” the art of copying pictures in oil by ‘*mechanical means,” 
which is by many supposed to have been a kind of camera. 
Specimens of pictures not explicable by any ordinary theory, and 
certainly produced by some process not yet known, are still in Sir 
Francis Smith’s rooms at the Patent Museum of South Kensing- 
ton. The article on class legislation too, though too furious, is 
worth study, and we must extract from it one exquisitely charac- 
teristic story :— 


“ Alfred Hunt, a lad, and a hired servant to Mr. Godfrey Gerring, of | 


Coleshill, was charged with misconduct in service. Part of his duty 


was to milk the cows, and on the 2Ist May Mr. Gerring’s son ob- | 
He accordingly | 
directed defendant to fetch it in from the field and milk it properly. | 


served that one of them had not been properly milked. 


This he neglected to do, and on the cow being milked by another man 
he found seven and a half pints of milk left. Defendant had been 
cautioned as to the same thing before. He now admitted his fault, and 
the chairman said he had no doubt been tampered with by those who 
are always ready to set class against class. 
and in default of payment he was committed to Reading Gaol for four- 
‘teen days without hard labour.” 

Union advocates are evidently the causes of all evil, in the 
minds of Messrs. Goodlake and Dundas, just as the First Napoleon 
was the cause of bluebottles in the butchers’ shops. 
in 1872, 10,359 persons convicted before magistrates like these 
under the Act which they thus render. It is quite possible Hunt 
intended to steal some wilk, but that is not the motive of his 
punishment. 

Fraser has wonderfully little of interest except Professor Max 
Miiller’s lectures on Mr. Darwin, which we hope to notice sepa- 
rately ; and a wonderfully conservative paper on ‘* The Peasantry of 
the South of England,” which admits, however, that a man with 
two acres and a family to help him can make a pound a week out 
of them, and be at the same time absolutely independent, an ad- 
ditional gain which the essayist forgets or does not value. His 


opinion, however, can hardly be of much importance, for he says, | 


** The improvement of the worst class of cottages will follow with 
the roll-on of civilisation. We are always seeking greater com- 
forts, The houses of Bedford Square and Russell Square are ex- 
changed for the superb mansions of Belgravia; and may we not 
hope that those who seek greater comforts for themselves will 


Fined 10s, and costs 10s., | 


There were 


| and instructive study of the first Marquis of Montrose. 

A new serial story, ** Young Brown,” opens in the Cornhill with 
great promise. Just at first one is naturally alarmed at being 
suddenly introduced to a dull duke, and we are accustomed 
,to consider that Mr, Disraeli and Mr. Trollope share the 
|literary copyright in dull dukes, and ‘ Young Brown” is 
‘evidently not written by cither of those gentlemen. But 
lthe dull duke dies in the first chapter, leaving a wicked 
heir and an indicated lawsuit, and our minds are relieved. 
| The book is going to beacharming one. ‘There is a good deal about 
| Jane Austen in ** Some Literary Ramblings about Bath;” and if the 
| author be right in his conjecture (it is no more) that Northanger 
| Abbey was written during her residence in Bath (1801-5), her 
| nephew and biographer is wrong in one of the most singular and in- 
teresting points which he has made respecting her, and which was, 
we remember, brought out in an essay on her life and works in the 
Dublin Ieview. This point was the painstaking accuracy with 
which she had studied the topography of Bath, for the purposes 
of Northanger Abbey, before she had ever visited that city, and 
the pleasure with which she afterwards verified her own descrip- 
tion of the cross-purposed excursions of Catharine Morland, the 
Tilneys, and John Thorpe. Mr. Austin Leigh is not likely to 
have been mistaken on this point, especially as he relates an 
interesting anecdote with respect to the neglect of that particular 
book by a publisher, which afterwards enabled Miss Austen to 
get it back into her own hands, and make a decent bargain for it. 
Miss Burney, Beckford, and Landor figure in this pleasant chapter 
A very clever essay on ‘* The Brontés” carries 
The author 


| 
| 
| 


of reminiscences. 
us with it a good deal of the way, but not all. 
declares that he can scarcely understand what is meant by Mrs, 
Gaskell’s admission that there are coarse passages in the writings 
|of Currer Bell. We perfectly understand what is meant, and 
/ why Mrs. Gaskell was forced to make the admission, and we refer 
the writer to his own admirable, indeed perfect, analysis of that 
extraordinary production of Emily Bronté, Wuthering Heights —of 
which he justly says that its power is ‘‘ absolutely ‘Litanic, that 
from the first to the last page it reads like the intellectual 
‘throes of a giant ’—for a negative illustration of what the admis- 
sion meant. ‘That book is full, as he says, of savagery and ferocity, 
and in Heathcliff we agree with him that Emily Bronté has drawn 
the greatest villain extant, after Iago. ‘* He has no match out of 
Shakespeare, and the Mephistopheles of Goethe's Maust is a per- 
son of gentlemanly proclivities compared with Heathcliff.” But 
‘there is no ‘coarseness’ in the book, with its abounding brutality ; 

there is nothing like the taint that lingers about the relation 
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between Rochester and Jane Eyre, when the man talks to the 


girl about his French mistress and afterwards about his mad wife. | 


Almost every charm and quality of genius may be truly claimed 


for the author of Jane Eyre, except that of perfect purity. ‘The 


woman who said to her, ‘‘ We have both written naughty books,” 


was rude and silly ; but no amount of admiration can obscure the 


fact that Currer Bell makes Jane Eyre love a man whose un- 
disguised immorality, whose mere speech must have shocked a per- 
fectly pure nature, and that therein lies essential ‘coarseness.’ A 
fascinating paper on the impossible conditions of existence in the 
planet Jars contrasts amusingly with a plain, useful, and satis- 
factory account of the Civil Service Supply Association, which 
every one ought to read who lives on this portion of the planet 


Earth; and no less worthy of attention is an interesting article on 
! 


‘¢ Volunteer Life Brigades, and Rocket and Mortar Apparatus for 
Saving Life from Shipwreck.” 

Macmillan contains ajvery clever paper on ‘ Daniel O'Connell,” 
which, while it advances only one absolutely novel statement, isinter- 
esting as a summary of the life and character of one whom the 
writer declares to have been, ‘‘ take him for all in all, the most 


remarkable man that Ireland has produced ;” and important, as | 


a deliberate exposition of the present attitude of all siacere and 


educated political opinion in Ireland towards England. ‘The | 


writer takes an elevated, but not an extravagant, view of 


O’Connell’s character, and avalyses with much ability and strong | 


sympathy the sources of his wonderful influence, which he im- 
putes in chief to the resemblance between himself and the people 
whom he led. ‘* Whatever qualities or defects you find in the 
genuine Irish peasant,” says Mr. Ball, ‘ these you find heightened 
and intensified in the great Agitator, with the addition of one all- 


important element, scarcely ever to be found in the same type of | 


character,—restless, persevering, indomitable energy.” He con- 
cludes a very vivid description of the sway which O'Connell 
exercised over the mass of his countrymen by the following 
sentence, embodying a truth which we have found expressed 
elsewhere, but which cannot be too deeply impressed upon all 
critics of Irish political affairs: — ‘‘ Heedless of the pre- 
sent, but gladly dwelling on the prospect of a brighter future, 
and still more attached to dim traditions of an illustrious 
past, loving more to be dazzled than to be convinced, so 
prone to exaggeration that his ordinary speech is all compacted 
of superlatives, passionately attached to a creed that unites for 
him the strongest feelings of religion and patriotism, possessing all 
the virtues that grace youth, but wanting those that build up 
manhood, the Irish peasant has hearkened in succession to many 
political leaders, but in no voice save that of O'Connell has he 


found the echo to all his own unspoken feelings and aspirations.” | 


Mr. Ball dwells with a wholesome insistance on the lesson which 
Englishmen should draw from the history of the long struggle for 
Catholic Emancipation,—a lesson to which Mr. Lecky has not 
given sufficient prominence in his handling of the subject,—* deep 
distrust of their own prejudices.” The one entirely novel contri- 
bution to the history of O'Connell’s life which Mr. Ball makes is 
of a surprising nature. It has hitherto been believed that no 


political office was ever placed within O'Connell's reach, but Mr. | 


Ball, released by the death of all the persons concerned from the 
obligation of secrecy imposed at the time, informs us that he 
heard from the lips of O'Connell himself in 1837 that Lord 
Melbourne had just appointed him Attorney-General for Ireland. 
An hour or two later, O'Connell stated that the arrangement 
was at an end, because the King had absolutely refused his con- 
sent. Mr. Ball adds, “ It is right to say that one of the few per- 


sons now alive who was in a position to be fully aware of every | 


important step taken by Lord Melbourne is persuaded that no such 
offer was made, and that O'Connell must either have deceived 
himself, or from some inexplicable motive have made a false state- 
ment.” The point is curious, and well worth investigating. 
A very able, sympathetic, and instructive paper on ‘* Manzoni,” 
which has only the uncommon defect of being too brief, contains 
a charming critical sketch of the literary career of the novelist and 
poet, and a remarkably fine translation of the second of the two 
famous * cori” in the ‘* Adelchi” which filled Goethe with admi- 
ration. It is the second, upon the death of Ermingarda, the un- 
justly repudiated wife of Charlemagne. ‘The translator conveys | 
with very rare skill the deep and tender pathos of the original. 
** A Run to Vienna and Pesth” gives an amusing description of 
that gigantic failure, the opening day at the Vienna Exhibition. 
The author of ‘‘ Traditions of Sterne and Bunyan ” claims another 
original than Ensign Roger for Uncle Toby, one Captain Hinde. | 
He argues his point ingeniously. Mr. Black makes it increasingly | 
plain that the Princess of Thule has married the wrong man. We 


| never liked Frank Lavender, and his developing meanness ang 
| egotism are soothing to our prejudices. ‘* Medical Reform” jg 
practical and sound, but necessarily dry reading. 

Temple Bar contains less fiction than usual. It is impossible for 
the most conscientious reader to keep the progressive phases of 
three novels in mind at one time, so that the reduction to two. 
in this number is welcome. A pleasant short story by Mrs. Ross. 
Church and a mock Horatian epistle, seemingly the first of g 
projected series, are the best of its lighter contents. There is algo 
in this number a spirited account of the life of Marie Amélie, the 
late Queen of the French, written, however, by a writer whogg 
exact conception as to the rights of Kings it is not very easy to 
get at. Sometimes be writes like a pure Legitimist, regarding al] 
violent interruptions in the proper line of dynastic descent as 
moral evil of the most absolute kind; but then he puzzles us 
by speaking as if the late Emperor and Empress of the French 
had just the same kind of claim to the loyalty of the 
people as Charles X. Clearly if Louis Bonaparte had a divine 
right to his manufactured empire, Louis Philippe had a divine 
right to his manufactured kingdom; nor was the intrigue in the 
latter case so underhanded, or followed by nearly such bloody 
results, as the intrigue in the former case. However, though we 
cannot follow the author in bis somewhat exalté views of “ usurpa- 
tion” and royalist right, we can heartily recommend this spirited 
and admiring sketch of the late Queen of the French, by one who 
evidently detests Louis Phillippe as one of the worst of modern 
* usurpers,” 


| CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eaniatiiiacnainie 

The Paradise of Martyrs: a Faith Rhyme. By Thomas Cooper, 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mr. Cooper must be content to have The 

aradise of Martyrs ranked among the second less successful ventures 
which authors have not unfrequently made,—with “ Paradise Regained,” 
for instance, and the “Second Part of Robinson Crusoe.” Most of our 
readers are aware that in his hot youth Mr. Cooper, being then impri- 
soned on account of certain political opinions somewhat too vigorously 
put forth, expressed in his poem, “The Purgatory of Suicides,” a 
passionate revolt against established beliefs in theology and politics, 
As to polities, he may fairly claim that the world has come round to 
him. He was imprisoned for attachment to the doctrines of the Charter, 
and the greater part of the Charter has become the law of the land. 
As to the theology, he has passed througha great change, which he avows 
with the heartiest delight. The poem of his old ago is “A Faith 
Rhyme.” The Paradise of Martyrs is a sort of palinodia to 
“The Purgatory of Suicides.” In the place of heroic rebels 
against God, he celebrates the men who have made obedience 
to Him their rule in life and death. Mr. Cooper tells us in his 
preface that he expects the critics to ery out that his new poem is but 


“tame stuff” in comparison with the “ Purgatory.” Wo shall not pretend 
that he has not, in a way, anticipated our verdict. But then he may 
console himself by reflecting that the great Italian poet who has fur- 


nished him with his model has suffered the same fate. For one reader 
of the “ Paradise ” of the * Divina Commedia,” there are ten at least of 
the “Purgatory” and the “Inferno.” From the nature of the subject, it 
The attitudes of repentance or despair which 
realm of punishment are 
almost infinitely various, and he who draws them finds his materials in 
what is at least an approximate experience in the history of human 
lives. For the inhabitants of heaven there is but one attitude imagin- 
able, that of triumphant adoration, nor can this one be realised in any 
way that can forcible appeal to human sympathies. In all our pictures 
of heaven there must be a monotony of light, which is far less 
purposes of art than the infinite variety 
people purgatory and hell. 


could not be otherwise. 
we may attribute to the denizens of the 





suitable for the 
of shadows with which we can 
But we must also say, to be quite candid with Mr. Cooper, that 
the literary merit of the * Paradiso” shows a falling-off. The sub- 
| ject is not powerfully treated ; the execution is often feeble and careless. 


The versification, in particular, is wanting both in harmony and force. 
The dedication, with its very uncouth verse, does not make us wish that 
Mr. Cooper had employed the heroic couplet; but he is scarcely more 
successful with the Spenserian stanza, a metre which requires 
a rare combination of facility and industry in the writer who employs 
it. To us the poem is chiefly interesting as an expression of the 
“ Martyrs” wo find 





writer’s thought and character. The 
somewhat tedious; about Mr. Cooper himself we 


pleasure in reading. His love of nature, breaking forth in descriptions 


always have 


which, if not always relevant, are always carefully chosen, and full 
of the signs of an affectionate observation; his records of his own 
experiences, especially of those which he has acquired as a preacher to 
the poor; this, and in fact, all that we are enabled to see of the per- 
sonality of the writer, is profoundly interesting. Not least worthy of 
note among his characteristics is the liberality of thought, a quality the 
more remarkable in one who, having been a sceptic in his youth, 
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—_-" 
writes in old age a “faith rhyme.” 


THE 





Wide differences of faith do not 
hinder the expression of his sympathy. And on the great theme of the 
Divine purpose regarding the world and the desti 
with a ‘poldness and freedom which fervent relizionists are seldom 


We give our readers one or two specimens of Mr. 


ies of man, he spsaks 





found to possess. 
Cooper’s work. First, comes a picture from nature :— 


“What tiny woodman’s axe rings lightly dowa 
Our path? Lo, yonder to the rotten tree 
Clings the g hered worker, with his crown 
Of burning crimsor With what saucy glee 
The bar-winged jay and magpie laugh to see 
Their neighbour's toil, Let idlers all deride,— 
He works in earnest, having found the key 
To unlock the insect treasures that there hide; 
Well done, fair bird! laugh on, whether they work or chide. 














“ Shall we press onward to the thicket dern, 

Where rare herb Paris springs, and orchids Sout 

The mystic stranger, ‘mid young snak-+-curled fern? 

Hark! in the swamp, how merrily the rout 

Of snow-white crowfoots seems to sing and shout : 
‘We are as fair as lilies... Many a year, 

Loved lilies of the vale, with hope devout, 

In vain I've so : I begin to fear 

The music of your fairy bells I shall not hear.” 

And here are two stanzas in memory of Mazzini:— 

“Oh, honour the dead clay, Italians, for 

The sake o' the soul that wore it! ITonour well 

The clay, for the soul's sake ; but homage more 
















The lofty memory of the man! Oft tell 
Your children how he toiled, amid the swell 
Of tyrant rage, and failure of his plan, 

So oft renewed, the Austrian’s pride to quell, 





Freedom restore, and Italy in the van 
To place of nations: the Great Realm Republi: 





* Say how he toiled and never fainted; nor 
His toil gave up till death! So deep and true 
Was that great love to Freedom which he bore, 
And to his darling Italy! Ever grew 
The affection with his years. He never knew 
An ebb and flow of that great love. "Twas one 
With his own being: a love that did imbue 
And colour all his thoughts, and give them tone: 
He lived and breathed in that great love, supreme, alone !” 


Trevor Court. By Mrs. H. H. B. Paull. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—No one will bo the worse for reading this story. It is 
which the human mind is 





possible—so various are the moans by 
It seemed to us exceedingly 
is not an uncivil 
word—in a vory purposeless and telious way. We shall give our 
euthor is describing a death-bed, or what 


ht bo the better. 





affected—somo one mig 
dull, maundering on—we hope that “maundering” 
readers a specimen. The 
might be a déath-bed, and may b» expected to be doing her best.” This 
is the style :— 

“¢They are come,’ she said; and as she spoke, those around the bed 
could recognise the remains of that beauty which had cansed her 
husband, when he married her, to be oblivious of the absence of mental 
qualifications, ° 
and the regular features, pinched by illness. the eyes brightened by 
fever, and the now softened and humble manner, produced a change 
which astonished the watchers. Steps were heard in the passage, and 
Edith trembled lest Caroline’s impulsiveness might be injurious, both 
to herself and the almost dying woman. Not so, 
girl in the hat and white feather, and the muslin and silk, looked calm 
and loving as she entered,” «e. 

Let the 
the third sentence. 
pages, very like the sample, in Treror Court; 
know what he will get, if he sends for it. We may suggest to Mrs. 
Paull that “the window at which Milton sat” is not known at Oxford, 











note the the millinery details in 
Well, there are just nine hundred and four 
so the realer may 


reader propriety of 


that such a very clever young first-class man as Edward Dormer 
would not be likely to settle down at ones into a country curacy, that if 
he did so, it would not b> usual for him to be ordained on East+r Sunday, 
and—to pass to another subject —that “the pear and lilac trees” are 
seldom “one mass of bloom” when “ crocuses, snow-drops, wallflowers, 
and other Spring flowers are in bud or blossom.” 

Twelve Discussions Proving the 
Things. By H. S. Warleigh. (E. Stock.)—Mr. Warleigh, who is a 
Gloucestershire rector, may bo called the Apostle of the “Gospel of 
Extinction.” He has written already two treatises to prove it, and he 
now discusses the subject in an elaborate treatise arranged in the 
“Eternal fire and eternal death refer to an 
That is something like Mr. 


form of conversation. 
endless result, not an endless process.” 
Warleigh’s thesis, an] he seeks to prove tliat it is in accord with the 
belief of the Primitive Church, with the formularies of the Church of 
England, and with the words of Scripture. We are not much more 
inctined to Mr Warleich’s views than we are to the views of those who 
preach a “Gospel of Damnation.” He is still, so to speak, in the gall of 
bitterness when he takes Christ’s words, “Fear him who is able to 
destroy both body and soul in hell,” to be spoken of the Father; still his 
book is something, as a sign of the revolt of man’s conscience against an 
intolerable burden. 

The Doctor’s Dilemma. By Hesba Stretton. (i. S. Kinz.) — 
This is a tale of unusital merit and interest. A certain Olivia, flying 


from those who have been doing her grievous wreng, finds her way to 


2 vols. 


Extinction of Evil Persons and | 
| read, the former lodger appears; tho 


being actually furnished. 


delay before he could arrive, acting on a system highly wrought by agi- 
tation, had caused fever. And the end of it is, that he falls in love with 
his own fashion, the honest, manly fisherman 
dilemma.” Ho 
Julia, a match 
fecling of kin- 





her,—a thing whic! 
had also done, And now 
has been engaged for some time to his cousin 
kind 


advisable, secing that 





comes the “doctor's 


¢ 


of prudence, nothing beyond tlie 


highly 


Nay, it seems impossible to draw back, for the house is 
And then comes out the fact that Olivia is 


with 


ship on either side, but Julia is 


passably rich. 


| married, married when but a child to some brutal spendthrift, who has 


Then comes 
- But we 


ill-treated her shamefully, and from whom she has fled. 
and her second fli 





eh for her, 





the wicked husband to se: 
shall leave the reader to find out tho rest of the story for himself, 


‘ 
te 
j especially commending to his notice the charming description of the 





and his busy, kindly 
Everything about the 


Norman village, with the noble-hearted « 
sister, where sho finds shelter for a while. 
Doctor's Dilemma is worthy of praise. The tone of feeling is sound 
and wholesome, tho story interesting, and the characters drawn with 
ll and we 


Tardif especially 


I is admirable; 


much foree and distinctness. 
eannot too highly commend the salutary coutrast which he presents, 


} when we take our farewell of him, as he stands on the cliff and shouts, 


“God bo with you, my friends. Adiou, mam’selle,” to another Channel 


| Island fisherman, whom the reader of * Les Travailleurs de la Mer” will 


remember as making his adieu to his friend by standing stil] and letting 
the waves close over his head. 
wactical Guide to the 





cnglish hi » District. (Stan- 


J nhi NSOUS 


| ford.)—We have suffered a long, an unduly long, time to elapse before 


noticing this volume. For our first delay we can but plead the enormous 


demand which is continually being made on these columns; but the 


proper time having once passed, a further postponement was necessary. 


It is but little more than a month since one began to think it possible 


The coarse, bloated complexion had become delicate, | 


however. The fair | 


innocent girl, being overtaken by a 


| exit of boyhood all her life,” and accordingly, though 


; are, OL Cours 


Southampton, with the vaguest notion of where she is going. There, by 





great good fortune, she falls in with one Tardif, a fisherman of Sa 
t In Sark, accordingly, she takes 


living in that island wit) his old mother. 


refuge, and there, chancing to fall from a cliff and break her arm, she 
makes the acquaintance of Dr. Martin Dobrée, a doctor of Guernsey. The 


n 





. . 1 
thout much trouble, for the 





doctor sets her 





| methods. 


that there might again be found a pleasure in lake and mountain. To 
introdues Mr. Jenkinson, admirable guide as he is, to our readers 
x winter or a singularly- 
Sut amore convenient 





while they were suffering from a drene] 
ungenial spring, would have been, indeed, absurd. 
season has arrived, and we perform the ceremony with the greatest 





pleasure. A more useful companion, we can honestly say, could not 
be found, It would possibly bo too much to say that Mr. Jenkinson 
has trodden every foot of ground which is figured in his maps, but he 
has certainly spared no pains, not only of inquiry, but of actual personal 
labour, to make his book complete. Of every important route or locality 
he speaks from his own knowledge, and of many, too, that can hardly 
In fact, his acquaintance with the district is as 
complete and thorough as possible. Let every visitor to the Lakes 
take Mr. Jenkinson’s volume, and never part company with it. If, with 
it in his pocket, he fails to see anything that he ought to ses, or ever 


bs called important. 


loses his way, it will not be the fault of his guide. 

Broken Lives. By Robert P. Williams. (James Blackwood.)—Mr. 
Williams begins with a prologue. <A charming and beautiful and 
storm, takes shelter with her 





friends ina farmhouse. Then, to while away the time, she reads aloud 
abundle of MS, tales which a former lodger has left. The first tale 
has this for its plot. A woman marries an old man for his money; 
falls in love with a young man; tries to poison her husband, offers 
herself to her lover in a most shameless way, and, being rejected by 


him, commits suicide. In the sscond tale, a bride on her wedding day 


} sees her husband smashed by a train, and lives and dies a raving 


maniac. In the third story woman flirts with and then rejects a 
lover; he goos mad, and is on tho point of stabbing her in a tunnel, 
when an accident kills him and saves her. In the fourth, a girl is 
robbed of her lover by a forged lettor written by a friend, and dies of a 
After these cheerful and edifying stories have been 
reader’s heart—there are pas- 








broken heart. 


sages which we should not like to read aloud—is at once won; and an 
epilogue tolls of the ringing of the marriage bells. What a strange 
notion some people have of tho beautiful and the pleasing! 

Bits of Talk about Home Matters. By “I. 11.” (Boston, US, 
Roberts.) —* H. 11.” tells us that she has been a “hopeless knight- 
she takes 





occasion now and then to give her readers a bit of advice about other 
matters, it is chiefly with the wrongs of children and the misdoings of 
parents that she concerns herself. In much that she says we are dis- 
posed to agree with her, the more disposed, perhaps, because she 
manifests a decided preference for English over American methods of 
training. Sometimes she is dealing with a state of things so different 
from what exists here, that we can hardly judge whether she is right 
or wrong. To her main thesis, that the corporal punishment of 
children is cruel and injurious, we cannot absolutely subscribe, There 
. children and children,—some that have timid, gloomy, 
tempers, whom a wise parent will certainly be very 
with; lighter, thoughtless sort, 
young who must be taught obedience by prompt 

We take it for granted that any man or woman who has to 





e 


or resentful 


eareful in dealing others of a 





daring 


use fores will remember that it is a child he or she is dealing with. 
This being supposed, we are disposed to uphold, as an extremo resource, 
‘ 


the old-fashioned punishments, as a rainst the new moral method, 
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There is a story told here, very well told, too, of a mother who had a 
great battle with her little boy about the letter G. The child, partly 
from a physical difficulty, partly from perverseness, refused to say it. 
The mother would not force him to do it, but she shut herself up with 
him till he did it.“ We will not go out of this room till you have said | 
it,” she said to him, and it was four o’clock in the a‘ternoon of | 
the third day beforg he brought himself to do it. It is a most 
tragical story, though it ends well. The mother may have been | 
right; tho child was doubtless an exceptional child. Sut if 
the result could have been produced by a little severity at once, 
would not this have bean better than a torture prolonged for nearly 
three days? As a matter of fact, ninety-nine mothers out of ahundred 


could not use any such method, and if “ H. H.” wishes to be useful she 
must write for the ninety-nine. Again, we cannot agree with all she 
says about schools. They seem in Massachusetts to have a five hours’ 
session (9-2), instead of our usual method of two sessions. “H. H.” | 
does not so much protest against this, but she protests against the 
scholars having lessons to do at home. Five hours, she says, is quite 
enough, and she quotes Sir Walter Scott to the effect that five hours’ 
work was enough for a man. Very true; we, who are somewhat used 
to the pen, finl five hours’ writing quite enough, but it does not | 
follow that we find eight or even ten hours’ reading too much. Most of | 


a boy’s school work is mechanical, and we do not think that seven or 
eight hours of it is too much. This little volume has plenty of interest, 


| 


partly from the difference it shows between the domestic customs in the 
two countries. How strange, for instance, to find * H. H.” complaining on | 
behalf of her clients the boys that they are thought nothing of; the girls 
are everything! It is not so here certainly. But in America they 
actually go to the length of formally excluding boys from the public | 
dining-rooms, “Boys not allowed,” the author actually saw posted up 
in such places, and makes it a text of a pathetic discourse. Here they 


are too much masters of the situation. 

Gone Before. By Henry Southgate. (Lockwood.)—The compiler 
describes his work as “a manual of consolation for the bereaved and 
a well of sympat'1y for the sorrowing, filled from many sources.” Mr. 
Southgate has had plenty of practice in his work, knows, within a 
limite 1 range, where to look for good things, and shows, for the most 
part, a good taste in selecting. The volumes, we are glad to see, is of 
more convenient and manageable size than some that we have seen 
from the same editorship. It would make a very nice present. 

Men of the Third Republic. (Strahan.)—The title is a sufficiently 
convenient one, though it includes the description of many men who 
are rather in“ the Third Republic” than of it. The Due d’Audriffet 
Pasquier, for instance, is one of its provisional supporters, Bishop Dupan- | 
loup pays it the obedience which a devout Christian owes to the powers 
that bo, and M. Henri Rochefort is an inmate of one of its prisons, but it 
would not be wronging any one of the three to suppose that they would 
view its overthrow without regret. There are some twenty-five sketches 
in all. The first is of M. Thiers, and the second of Marshal MacMahon 
sufficiently curious coincidence, if, as we imagine to be the case, the 
book appeared before the Presidential office changed hands. Then 
come MM. Gambetta and Grévy, and among others, of politicians, M. 
Rouher, the Due d’Aumale, M. Jules Simon, and M. Louis Blane ; and of 
literary men, M. Louis Veuillot, MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, M. Edmond | 
About, and M. Victor Hugo. The writer is not a hero-worshipper. | 
Sometimes he seems a little cynical, but he is an honest, impartial 
writer, not without the gift of appreciating diverse kinds of merit; he } 
has worked up his subject carefully, and he can draw his portraits with 
great vigour. The author does not give his name, which indeed it } 
would have been hardly convenient to give, and we do not know 
with what authority he speaks. But he has observed closely, and his | 








judgments about men, their powers and their chances, are probably of 
considerable value. The essay on the Duc d’Aumale is especially | 
interesting. | 

Within the Walis: a Tale of the Siege of Haarlem. By Mary Doig. 
(Partridge.)—This is a story of the struggle of the United Provinces 
against Spain. The author has studied the history of the time with 
diligence, and makes a very fairly successful reproduction of its 
characteristics, The historical incident on which the tale is founded 


supplies a good subject, and the personages with which the scene is | 
filled ave sufficiently human and possible to excite our interest. i 

Neenia Cornubie. By W. C. Borlaso. (Longmans.)—Mr. Borlase | 
describes his work as “a descriptive essay illustrative of the Sepulchres | 
and Funeral Customs of the early inhabitants of the County of Cornwall.” 
It is a complete, in fact, we should imagine, an exhaustive treatiso. Mr. | 
Borlaso has visited not only all the remains of importance, but, it might 
be said, all the remains of whatever kind having a bearing on his 
subject, that exist in Cornwall. And he has also searched the records 
of the past, collecting the notices,—alas! too scanty, and even more 
vague and unsatisfactory than scanty,—of monuments that have perished 
from violence or decay. So close a study has of course led Mr. Borlase 
to form definite conclusions, which sometimes do not agree with popu- 
lar views. He doss not believe, for instance, that the remains found in | 
sepulchres indicate any idea of providing for the supposed wants of the | 
deceased in a future life. It is satisfactory, again, to see that no | 


: F . , : | 
evidence is forthcoming of the practice of massacring slaves at the | 


| 
' 


funeral rites. We wish that Mr. Borlase would gather up in some 
concrete shape, not a tale but a continuous description, the conclusions. 
which he has formed about the life of these old Cornish people. 

The Letters of Cicero to Atticus. Book I, Edited by Alfred Pretor 
(Deighton and Bell, and Bell and Daldy.)—The notes which Mr. Pretor 
has furnished leave little or nothing to be desired. Even practised 

* Cicero's Epistles, 
by difficulties of allusion, if not by difficulties of construction, Mr, 





scholars are brought up pretty frequently in read 


Pretor’s notes are never missing when they are wanted; they haye 





been put together with the greatest care, and they are distinguished by 
sound sense and judgment. A most useful part of his labours is to be 
found in the long passages which he has translated. The style of his 
@ passages cannot 
i they are primarily 





English renderings is commonly excellent, and th 
but be of the greatest utility for the purpose for whi 


intended, the “teaching Latin prose by the only sure method, that of 









retranslation.” As to Cicero’s character, of which Mr. Pretor takes a 
very unfavourable view, we should be glad, did time and space permit, 
to break a lance with the editor. 

New Epitrons.—Messrs. Routledge are publishing a handsome 
edition of a series of works which will never, we hope, lose their popu- 
larity—Captain Marryatt’s novels. The Avng’s Own is, we believe, the 
first of the series, and a good specimen, but for the melancholy ending 
which, to our taste at least, somewhat spoils it—Another reprint 
from the same publishers is The /istory of Sir Charles Grandison; a 
new and abridged edition by Mary Howitt.——Pamela and Clarissa Har- 


| lowe have, we believe, already appeared in the same form.—wWe have 
| also to notice The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell; a completa 
| edition (Macmillan).——7ymas and Poems, by Edward Caswall, of the 
| Oratory (Burns and Oates).—— Unseen and Idealities, Pooms by J. 8. 


Maecrom (Whitfield), have reached a second edition. In the latter 
volume the writer arraigns the judgment of his critics, who seem to 
have been singularly unanimous in condemning him. We appear to 
have limited our criticism to the remark that his poems were tedious, 
Well, we quote a passage :— 


“ Man, prone to wrong (so variedly beguiled), 
When much was done; the question of his life,— 
What conduct best promotes his happiness, 

The good of each with all—was to be solved; 
An essay made, that promise of intent 
But more to do—and harder still the task— 
That essay to maintain; resigned the cause ; . 
Turned from the worthy goal that was in view; 
Grew honour-weary; to some future time, 
And purer zeal, bequeathed his noble work— 
The problem of humanity, 
Of truth, of happiness. He gave himself 
To retrogressive impulses: 
Forsook the lasting principles of truth, — 
The knowledge of his nature and its laws: 
(That precept of the sage—to know himself.” 





Supposing that we were to fill two columns with this sort of thing—and 
we might fill twenty by simply quoting page after page from Mr. 
Maccrom—what would our readers say? As it is, do they want any 
more proof that our verdict of * tedious” was a just judgment ?——We 
are glad to see that Mr. Burton is republishing his History of Scotland. 


(Blackwood.) The first volume has been partly rewritten, and the 


history has been continued from the Revolution down to the suppression 
of the Insurrection of 1745. The work is to be completed in eight 
volumes, of a size about uniform with the smaller edition of Mr. 
We also welcome a second edition of Mr. John 
The edition has been revised 





Froude’s /istory. 
Morley’s brillliant essay, Voltaire. 
throughout, but “there has been no substantial alteration.” All that 
we have to note therefore is that the word “ God” is, sometimes at least, 





spelt with a capital letter. 
Representatives, Parliamentary and Municipal (Longmans), appears in 
a fourth edition, with “such alterations as shall adapt the proposed 
Electoral Law tothe Ballot Act.” The volume also contains “ appendices 


| on the preferential and the cumulative vote.” As to the Ballot, it is 


worth while to quote the last sentences of Mr. Hare’s new preface, 
* Secrecy is no obstacle to any part of the scheme, on the contrary, in 
many points of view it may render its adoption still more desirable, 


| or even necessary; but a frank manifestation of all political opinions 





is more in conformity with the ideal of healthy national life.” 
A “popular edition” of Our Seamen: an Appeal, by Samuel Plimsoll, 
M.P. (Virtue), is already so well known that it does not need our 
notice. ——We have received a third edition, “revised and compressed,” 
of Words and Places ; or, Etymological Illustrations of History, Ethno- 
logy, and Geography, by Isaac Taylor, M.A. (Macmillan). In Theology 
we have to note new editions of Te Prayer- Book Interleaved, by the Rev. 





| W. M. Campion and the Rey. W. J. Beamont, M.A. (Rivingtons); of 


Church Seasons: Practical Remarks on the Chief Seasons of the Chris- 
tian Year (Macintosh); of the Rey. Harry Jones’ sermons, The Perfect 


| Man; or, Jesus an Example of Godly Life (Rivingtons); and Home- 





The 


ward, by the Rey. Father Rawes, O.8.C. (Burns and Oates). 


| second volume of The Preacher's Lantern (Hodder and Stoughton) con- 


tains may papers of value and interest, as also does The Churchman’s 
Shilling Magazine, Vol. 2 (Houlston and Sons). Messrs. T. and T. 
Clark continue their edition in a new translation of The Works of 
Aurelius Augustine. The fifth yolume now before us contains “ Writings 
in Connection with the Manichwan Heresy.”. We have also received 
new editions of Oriental Religions and their Relations to Universal Reli- 











Mr. Hare’s treatise on The Election of 
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See 
gious India, by Samuel Johnson (Triibner); of the first volume of Mr. 


Harris (G. C.), Golden Steps, 32mo 


(Wells: Gardner) 












f a : ate " ’ ° High Church, or Audi Alte Pa 2 
a: > r * as ig eh, or Auc teram Partem, 12mo.......... eveeseeeee (Bemrose & Son 

i. D. Macleod’s F rinciples of Political Economy (Longmans); of Celestial Howard (J. H.), Gymnasts and Gymnastics, er 8 : (Long ; 6/0 
Objects for Common Telescopes, by the Rev. T. W. Webbs, M.A. (Long- — GC. anante Of Mensuration, I8MO0  ......-s0.0seecsersereerenees (Longman) 1/0 
: : ve 0S at hE os . a a ae a .y) | Josephus, Works, trans. by Whiston, er 8¥0 .......c0e-e00 ..(Routled 3/6 
mans); of Civilisation Considered as a Scienc e, by Ge orge Harris (Bell | Kettle (R. M.), Summer Shad» and Winter Sunshine, 12m0 ....0.(S Tinsley) Bo 
and Daldy); of A Handy- Book of Rock Names, with a Brief Description | Liveing (R.). Elephantiasis Graecoroum, or True Leprosy, 8V0 ...-+. (Longman) 4/6 
: Maurice (F. D.), Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 2 vols 8vo...(Macmillan) 25/0 


of the Rocks, by G. H. Kinahan (Hardwicke) ; of an Elementary Treatise 
on the Wave-Theory of Light, by Hamphry Lloyd, D.C.L. (Longmans) ; | Palgrave (R. H.), Notes on Banking, 8vo 
of An Old Man’s Thoughts about Many Things (Bell and Daldy); of 


The Clarendon Course of Lessons, §c., in the 


Teaching Music, by John Curwen, (Tonic Sol-fa Agency); of The | 
Science of Exchanges, by N. A. Nicholson (Cassell and Co.); of Prince | 
Sei ? Mh J ; 

Albert’s Golden Precepts (Sampson, Low, and Co.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
- > — 


Acton (Philip), Etching in Verse, 120 ..........ceccessssee es 


Anderson (W.), Model Women, er 8vo .., 


Barrett (W. A.), Choristers’ Guide, cr 8v0 ..........cceeeseees 
Body (G.). Life of Temptation, a Course of Lectures, er 8vo. 


Boulding ‘J. W.). King of Saints, er Svo 
Bruton (E. @.), Handy Book on the E 
Bucher and Weiss. Handy Guide to Vie 





. ay 
nna, Smo 


Church of England, Dissent, and the Disestablishment Policy. 
Cockton (H.), Sylvester Sound the Somnambulist, 8vo_ .... nr 
pees (Oliver & Boyd) 1/3 Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 

5 


0 Terms OF Susscrirtion.— Yearly, 28s. Gd.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 





peppensconnenneil (Longman) 6/0 | 








nivestannniil (Rivington) 2/6 








Roche and Hazlitt, Law and Practice in Bankruptcy 
Rogers (W.), School and Children’s Bible, Cr 8V0 .......ce.secceceeceeeee (Longman) 2/0 


Maurice (F. D.), Sermons preached in Country Churches, er 8vo...(Macmillan) 10/6 


a (Murray) 6/90 
8vo (Stevens & Haynes) 39/0 








Tonic Sol-fa Method of | Scudamore (W. E.), Hour of Prayer, a Manual of Devotion, cr 8vo (Rivington) 3/6 
e 





WEEK. 


Storr (F.), Table of Irregu! 
Talmage (T. de W.), Abominations of Modern Society, 12mo 
= Taylor (S.), Sound and Music, er 8v0..........cececeeeeeess acorn 
Thistlewood (A.), Whist in Rhymes for Modern Times .. 
Troutbeck (J.), and Dale (R. F.), The Music Primer for 8S 


Shaw (G.), Tourist’s Pict. Guide to Great Britain & Ireland (Graphotyping Co.) 10/6 


Shepard (J. S.). Over the Dovrefjelds, Cr 8¥0 ......ceesseeseeceeseeseeces (King & Co.) 4/6 
Smith (H ). Tent Life with English Gipsies in Norway ......(H. 8S. King & Co.) 21/0 
| Smith (J. G ), Characteristics of Christian Morality (Bamp. Lect.) (Parker &Co.) 5/0 


ar Greek Verbs, 890 .....c.ceccecceseesees +...(Rivington) 1/0 


(Dickinson) 1/6 
..(Macmillan) 8/6 
on & Mackenzie) 1/46 
hools...(Macmillan) 2/6 







Vaughan (J.), Addresses to Children in Christ Church, Brighton,..(Dickinson) 2/0 


(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 






.-..(Rivington) 4/6 | 
...(Bemrose & Son) 1/6 
Act, 1871(Rivington) 5/0 








| Watson (W. W.), Practical Compendium of Equity, 2 vols. 8vo.. 
Waverley Novels, Heart of Mid-Lothian, feap 8vo 
Webb (H.), Ordinances of Christian Worship delivered in New Test. (Simpkin) 3/0 
BB. bk i 4 LD ee ee (R. 


see(Sweot) 46/0 
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| White (H.), History of Scotland, for Use of Schools, 12mo...... (liver & Boyd) 1/0 
Willoughby (Lady), Diary of, relating to her Domestic History.,....(Longman) 7/6 














..(Longman) 5/0 | 
(Warne & Co.) 6/0 | 











Colville (J.), Fourth Standard Reading Book, 12mo ..... 

Comical Rhymes with Rummical Designs, by Ross and others ...(Dean & Son) 1 

Cooper (J. F.), Afloat and Ashore, feap SVO .....ccccreseee-eescereereenes (Routledge) 

Davidson and Alcock’s Complete Manual of Parsing, 12mo., . 

Eadie (J.), Biblical Cyclopedia, cr 8v0 ..........+5 sanaioneniieiiens (Griffin & Co.) 7/6 | a. i 
Earle (J.), The Philology of the English Tongue, 1: (Macmillan) 6 by post, Ghd. 


Frewen (T.). The Philosophy of Revelation, 8vo. 
Gannon (N. J.), Mary Desmond, and other Poems, 
Gibbon (Charles), For Lack of Gold, a Novel, cr 8vo 
Glennie (J. S3, In the Morningland, vol 1, 8vo...... 
Griffith (Major F.), Artillerist's Manual, cr 8vo .... 





The Great Metropolitan Auction Mart.—Quarterly Sale 
of Works of Art, Musical and other Instruments, 
Books, Prints, &c. 

ESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, and 
SONS beg respectfully to announce the following 
sales:— 

On Monday (July 7), Wednesday, and Saturday.— 
Miscellanies; comprising china, bronzes, books, paint- 
ings, musical, philosophical, optical, and surgical 
instruments, carvings in ivory, and other effects. 

On Tuesday—Books, including the Theological and 
Oriental library of the late Rev. Dr. Robinson, Canon 
of Rochester, and formerly Master of the Temple 

On Thursday—Forty Pianofortes, by Broadwood and 
Sons, Collard and Collard, Erarc, Kirkman, Holder- 
nesse,and others; harmoniums, organs, concertinas, 
violins, flutes, and other musical instruments; surgical, 
mathematical, optical, and other instruments, curiosi- 
ties, Sevres, Dresden, and Oriental china, &c. 

On Friday—Gallery and cabinet paintings, water- 
colour drawings, and engravings. 

N.B.—Sales cf jewellery, watches, plate, &c., July 
8, 10, 15, 16, and 17. 

26 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


M? RTLOCK’S POTTERY 
GALLERIES. 


203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
$1 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 





i consequence of the approaching close 

of the London Season, John Mortlock begs to 
intimate that from Monday, the 7th of July, to the 2nd 
of August, the whole of his large STOCK, comprising 
every variety of useful and ornamental CHINA, 
GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, will be ON SALE at 
a REDUCTION of 20 PER CENT. from the original 
market prices. 

Mr. MORTLOCK wishes to observe that this 
ALLOWANCE is made for CASH ONLY. 


OLE ADDRESSES :— 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 





ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIO, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiGNer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


EAUTIFUL and PEARL-LIKE 
TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 
can only be procured by the use of 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
Which has been for the last seventy years highly 
prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 
sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 
2s 9d per box. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifies the Human 
Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 

small), and 2ls per bottle, 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 
imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion,and a 
Softness and Delicacy to the Hands aud Arms. 4s 6d 
and 8s 6d per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for “ Rowland’s” Articles. 
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To Apvertisers.—7°o insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
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(J. Heyword) 16 Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; 
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S7King& Co) 3/6 R EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. 
\& CASES for BINDING, price 28 each. 
-...(Clowes & Son) 5/0 | Bookseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order through any 














ANONR 
OLD ABERDEEN. 

Conducted by Rev. ALEXANDER ANDERSON, and his 
, Son-in-Law, Henry M, Barker, LL.D. 
Honours WON BY PUPILS DURING LAST YEAR. 

1. Universities —Class Prizes: Fourteen first and 
second. University Prizes: £70, £30, £65 per annum, 
&c. Graduations in Honours: Four, of which three in 
in highest honours. 

2. Public Services.—Two Indian Civil Service Ap- 
pointments (final examination). First Place, Cavalry 
and Infantry Competition (June, 1873). 
Woolwich Comp*tition, R E. and R.A. (June, 1873). 

June 20, 1873. Prospectus on application. 


vu 
} 


4 IRSt - CLASS PREPARATORY 

SCHOOT, will be opened in September next, at 

Yarlett Hall, 34 miles from Stafford, under the Man- 
agement of the Rev. WALTER EARLE, M.A, 

The House is very commodious, containing 44 rooms, 
with large garden and 20 acres of grass land. 

Sanitary arrangements thoroughly good. 

Excellent provision for all work and play. 

The general course of Education will include all 
branches of English, the Classics, Mathematics, French, 
and Elements of Natural Science. 

Terms £105 per annum, 

Mr. Earle (Exhibitioner of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Second-Class Classical Tripos, 1361,) has 
been for the last 10 years Class and House Master in 
Uppingham School. 

Prospectus and Testimonials forwarded on applica- 
tion. Address, at present, Rey. Walter Earle, Redgate, 
Uppingham. 

References may be made to,— 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfleld. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Adderley, Bart., M.P. 

Col. the Right Hon. J. Wilson Patten, M.P. 

The Rey. Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master; and 

Assistant-Masters, Uppingham. 

The Rev. S. A. Pears, D.D., Head Master of Repton. 
The Rev. G. Butler, M.A., Principal of Liverpool 

College. 

The Rey. the Chancellor Wales, the Rectory, Upping- 
am. 
The Rey. Barnard Smith, late Fellow and Senior 

Bursar of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Glaston, 


Uppingham. 
G IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCIIOOL 
I COMPANY, Limited. 
In connection with the National Union for Improving 
the Education of Women. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNION. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lorne. 
NOTTING HILLand BAYSWATER HIGH SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT of HEAD MISTRESS. 

Ladies desirous of becoming Candidates for the 
above appointment are invited to send ia their applica- 
tions, together with twelve copies of their testimonials, 
to the Secretary of the Company, 112 Brompton Road, 
London, 8.W., from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

The Salary offered is a fixed stipend of £250 per 
annum, together with a minimum capitation fee of Lvs 
upon every pupil above the number of one hundred. 
The buildings are capable of accommodating 250 pupils. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS WITHOUT 
EXAMINATION. 
the Hibbert Trustees are prepared to grant at their 
meeting in December next One or more Scholarships 
of £200 per annum each, for two years, to Graduates of 
any University in Great Britain and Ireland, between 
the ages of twenty-one and twenty-eight, to enable 
them to study Theology and Mental and Morai Philoso- 
phy at Universities in Germany, Holland, or Switzerland 
(or elsewhere), subject to the approval of the I'rustees. 
Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, to 
whom applications for Scholarships must be forwarded 
before October 1, 1873. A. H. PAGET, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. 








SCHOOL, 


First Place, | 


[A LEXANDRA PARK. 


| The PARK GATES will be OPENED at 10 a.m., and 
CLOSED at 8 p.m. 

The COMPANY'S MAGNIFICENT BAND in BAN- 
| QUETING HALL at3 p.m. Musical Director, Mr, H, 
| WEIST HILL. 

GYMNASIUM, SWINGS, &c. 
| A NEW GARDEN THEATRE is in course of erec- 
| tion, when a GRAND BALLET by Mr. Milano will be 
presented, 

REFRESHMENTS SUPPLIED in the BANQUET- 
ING HALL, the Grand Stand, &c, by Messrs. BER- 
TRAM and ROBERTS. 

PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
FORESTERS' GRAND FETE, TUESDAY, JULY 8. 
JULY 11 and 12—ALEXANDRA PARK RACES. 
ODDFELLOWS' ANNUAL FETE, MONDAY, 

JULY 14. Admission on this occasion 1s, including 
rail. 

JULY 17 and 18—ARCHERY FETE. 

TANNAKER'S WONDERFUL JAPANESE 
TROUPE will go through their most Extraordinary 
Performance on the Stage of the New Garden Theatre, 
at 430, DAILY. 


RYSTAL PALAC E— 
PARTICULAR ATTRACTIONS THIS DAY 
and NEXT WEEK. 
Saturday (July 5).—National Music Meetings (second 
day), Grand Concert, &c. 
Monday.—Grand Fountain Display. 
Tuesday.—National Music Meeting, Grand Concert, 








&e. 

Wednesday.—Archery Féte (first day). 

Thursday—National Music Meetings, Great Chorus, 
Grand Concert, Archery Féte, &c. 

Friday—Archery Féte (last day). 

Saturday—National Music Meetings (last day), Dis- 
tribution of Prizes. 

The Fine-Art Courts and Collections, including the 
Picture Gallery (the works on sale), the Techno- 
logical and Natural-History Collections, all the various 
Illustrations of Art, Science, and Nature, and the 
ae and Park, always open. Music and Fountains 

ily. 

Admission, Monday to Friday, One Shilling; Satur- 
days, Five Shillings. Guinea Season Tickets Free. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 

EVIDENTIAL DISCOURSES at St. GEORGE'S 
HALL, Langham Place. On Monday Evening next, 
July 7, the concluding Address of the Series will be 
given by the Lorb Bishop of GLOUCESTER and BrisToL,. 
Subject:—“The Present Aspect of Christian Evi- 
dences.” The Chair will be taken at 8 o'clock by Lorp 
LyTTELTON. Admission free. 

P. BARKER, M.A., Secretary. 

2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C., July, 1873. 


LATE STUDENT of CHRIST 
CHURCH (Classical Honours) desires a TUTOR- 
SHIP between July 17 and September 3; or would 
prepare in Town for Oxford or Public Schools. 
Address, “Christ Church,” Messrs. Dawson and 
Sons, 121 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 








HE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL of KING 

EDWARD VL.. BROMSGROVE, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. Head Master—Hersert MILLINGTON, MLA., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

The sons of gentlemen and clergymen are received 
as boarders in the Head Master's house. The system 
of Education is that of the Public Schools. 

There are valuable Scholarships from the School to 
Oxford University. 

Terms for Board and Tuition, from 60 guineas to 
70 guineas per annum, according to age. Sons of 
clergymen, 50 guineas, 

The next Half will commence on Tuesday, August 12. 





Apply to the Head Master. 
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SEA SALT.—TIDMAN 









21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, 
where all communications should be a Idressed. 


r IDM AN'S SEA SALT, 

the “ foaming bill has 
Hassall and other eminent cher 
commend it as ve rior to 
salts previonsly u nly e 












en analysed by Dr. 
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Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, 


London, E.C. 
IDMAN’'S SEA SALT, 


1 n room. 


for producing 
May be used 







a real sea bat 
warm, tepid, or c 1 be added to 
each gallon of w —Sold by ¢ mists and Druggists, 
in bags and boxes of 7Ib., 14ib., 25!b., 56lb., and 1 cwt. 
Beware of imitations. 











used daily, 
s of debili 

y and natu- 
1 gs and boxes 
-Particularly see 
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produe 3 Aste mn ishing Te : 
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lassitude, &e. Itinv 
rally than any other re 
by all chemists and drug 3 
that each packet bears our tra de ms 


FFUIDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to estity of 


the pleas ures of sea bathing wit 
i mast 


















. Aol Baths. Ar oil 
Br vad Stre set, City. 






salt may always be obta 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 


‘_ ooo 

healthful uxury. 
derful effects in many 
rheumatic affections, ne 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware 


THIDMAN'S SE. AS AL, [', used daily, 

immensely ber 3 weakly inf fants, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, developing the muse! es, and invigorat- 
ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 
sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggists. 
3eware of imitations. 


bgp ne S SEAS 


SEA SALT is not me rely a 
mut, has pro duced re: ally won- 
ses of glandular sw ws, 
Igia, sprained joints, 
7 imitations 


















SALT should be used 
in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 
ner. For very young children the bath should be 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
druggists. N.B.—Puarticularly see that each package 
bears our trade-mark. 
rPXIDMAN’'S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparati: yn in the world, as by the 
proc ess employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the ordinary operations of refining 
and purifying, are retained iu full activity. 


FIDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 

relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 
imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 
| Finsbury, London, E.C 





MIDMAN’S “SEA SALT.—When 

purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag. on which are the 
words, ‘‘Tidman’s Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate covstitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 

IGESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 
from 2s 6d, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder 
in l-oz. bottles at 5s each. by all Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MorsON and SON, 124 South- 
ampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 


P URE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Lithia ; 











Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and for 
Govt, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Euurs and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. Lord un Agents :—W. Bgst and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depédt, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN’S 
and SON beg to | 


announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
London, E.C., 


> 1 it substitute 
for sea- bathing. —Ti dm n and Son, removed from 
Finsbury, 


extracted from | E.C 


s, who stror igly re- 





(O42 TAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry | 


| Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London, 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CEN i Fr 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, | Pee! IX Ck ee mes Cc = ta Lombard 
wre NOT e . : 8 ose, n.— tal 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and ro Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. pa 
the principal towns in South Australia, Bills | #2ces effected in all parts of the world, ‘i 
negotiated and collected; m yney received on deposit. GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) 
For terms, apply at the Oftices, 54 Old Broad Street, JOHN J. BROUOMBIELD, y Secretaries, 


WILLIAM PU RDY, General Manager. 
———— WAGLE INSURANCE — 
UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 4 Established 1807. (For Stee ONLY.) ANY, 
largest holders of Whis Ky in the world. Their | 79 PAT MIAT r ; 
O'd Trish W1 y is recommended by the medical pro- | A Subs - rope a in IGOR. 
fession in pr Lanting iage nch Brandy Supplied in hacer 1 Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
expenses of Management under 3 per cent, 


casks and cases for home use or e3 sportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DU NVILUE and GO., | GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 


Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London | 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C, | LO INVESTOLS, 
uly, 61 per copy; or 5s annually, 


r r +) 
IK INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. Ls AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTILY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con. 
I tive Review of the British and Foreign 
ane Money Markets, &c, with an 
» Investments paying from 10 to 29 



















This eslebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfeetly pure, and m. re whole- 











some than the finest Cos Br indy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork b 1 and I ININGTON, 3 Royal 
“ KINAHAN’S WHISKY.” London, E E 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfeld Street, Oxford te. 
i ‘ ot, Oxfo OR LIMB, 


’ LIFE 
sequent LOSS ae TIME and MONEY, 
USED B 
OF ALL KINDS, 

mR ‘OR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Street, W. 


[in a CHAMPAGNE; Dry, | ACCI! 
ledium, and Rich, 54s per dozen, 293 per dozen peentieacte 
parkling Wine, 


















pints. A pe rfectly genuine, natara 







from Ing eim. on the Rhine, equal to first-quality - 

Champa . This Wine was first jutroduced by | 42 Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
FEARON, and sold as MOUSSIRENDE i | Death, or an Allowance at the rate of 4 £6 per week for 

RHEIN WEIN: but as this name has bee mn extens injury, 

used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they ne £725,000 DAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 





e titleof ING 





el the more disting SLHEIM | ONE out of every Twelve 


now adopt 


Annual Policyholderg 











CHAMPAGNE. The Trade urk is registered, and becomi ‘Jaimaut EACH YEAR 
each label bears the Signature of the Importers. For part 1 to the Cle at the Rail 
IL. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduet, E.C.; ee eS ee ee 


145 New Bond Street, W., London; 64 COR? iL L, vd 10 RE 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. | “ “ Ww LL 


an "NER 7 : 

S' -ARKLING DINNER ALE. {OVERNMENT STOCK INVEST. 
: a I MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 

W M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 17 9. 33 CORNHUILL, E.C. 


[RPE PALE ALE, a ~« ta i a 


iENT STREET, LONDON, 
IAM J. VIAN, See cretary, 





The Ca; vital and Deposits received by this Company 
are invested in G yvernumeat Stucks and Guaranteed 
Securities, whic are quurterly inspected by the 
Auditors, who ¢ meas as to correctness and adver- 
| tise their Certiflcate, thereby giving the most unques- 
W M. YOUNGER and CO.| ionable security. 
Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. | NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE, 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpool , Deposit Notes issued uider the Seal of the Company 
Office: 51 South John Street. | for terms of Three and Five Years, with Cheques or 
—— . Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 
O ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 5} per cent. per annum for 5 years 
-urveyors to the Quen, SOHO SQUARE, Fe get = Praise: 
LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal:— 
which may be obtained of all Grocers a:d Italian Ware- 4 Pet eeut. below the curreut Bank rate for three 
housemen :-— months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
ims presecesiecare iceman 5 per cent. for twelve months. 
P" RE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR, Advances mide on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Government Stocks, 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 
UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE, 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
West-End Office—4 Whitehall. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. @ 
Henry Hulse Berens, E 34 F — k H. Janson, Esq. 
Hy. Bouham-Carter, 1s J oes uw-Lefevre, Esq., 

Tm tn SSS} Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | a oe 
oR PRINS : Tov | Charles F. Devas, Esq. antes V ubboc 
L™ ND P ERRINS ” SAUCE. Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 
de “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” | Alban G+. H. Gibbs 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. Thomson Hankey 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. | Richard M. Harvey, I John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. John G. Hubbard, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all Actuary—SamvEL Brows, Esq. 
bottles and labels. N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer must 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | be renewed at the Head Oillce, or with the Agents, on 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. or before the 9th July. 


Share capital at present paid up and 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACI of ; etna sete emagomrnins 

_4 MEAT.—None genuine without the Inventor's Tot r bent pa ee 
fac-simile in blue being on the Trade-mark Label and sseisialaniciaectiaciacaniaie 
outer cover. Pure Condensed Essence of Beef Tea, 


w* YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


E DINBURGH ALE, 
4 





/ Paste and Curry Powder. 
IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. il. Jones 
and Co., Tirhoot. 5 
_ JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 








AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 
e warranted m: ude from Fresh Fruit and with Re- 
fined Sugar only. i we eb ss: 
eae SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 








OFT 
John Martin, Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
William Steven, Esq. 











ust]. 










2,850, i ” 
390,009 





re Conden “RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
excellent economic flavouring stock for suups, sauces, | omaemnabemn cached 
and made dishes. \ yu PE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
“ Food for the nerves.”"—(Liebig.) TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
= : : | gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
DELICATE and CLEAR COM- | curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 


L lio 7 _ | spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
< PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 


by using th ebrated ** UNITED SERVIC “db et ; : 
SOAB by wring che osloh 6d. “0 crab «aes ? quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
baat s | PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. | and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. | worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

OT HIN VG 


IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA | post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 


below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL | Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most Single Truss, 163, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- | free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 


free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
concentrated form and at a lower price. Post-oltice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Sold in bottles, 3s each 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 
_ Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


I AST IC ro CKINGS | N 

At ~v N ig 

OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY! HH STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 


, for VARICOSE V ELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- | inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIES LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JULY 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 
ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY TO 
Families and Book Societies in eyery part of the Country. 
The Subscription commences atany date. Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


JULY. 








NEW YORK by PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
Just published, in crown 8v0, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
NTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION, Four 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution: with Two Essays on False 
Analogies and the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max MULU&R, M.A., Foreign 
Member of the French Institute, &c. 

“From first to last Professor MAX MULLER'Ss book is full of such instruction as 
educates in the highest sense of the word. It is a worthy contribution to the 
literature of a subject the reverent and scholar-like study of which will, to use our 
author's own words, enlarge our sympathies, raise our thoughts above the small 
controversies of the day, and, at no distant futare, evoke ia the very heart of 
Christianity a fresh spirit and a new life.”—Athenwum. t: 

By the same Author, Seventh Edition, 2 vols., price 163. 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP, 3 vols. 8vo, £2. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Professor TYNDALL’S AMERICAN LECTURES. 
On Tuesday, July 8, will be published, with Frontispiece and Woodcuts, in crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
ECTURES on LIGHT, delivered in the United States of 
America in the Years 1872 and 1873; with an Appendix. By JOHN TYNDALL. 
LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


REGISTRUM PALATINUM DUNELMENSE. 
Vol. I. now ready, in royal 8vo, pp. 834, price 10s, half-bound. 
HE REGISTER of RICHARD DE KELLAWE, Lord- 
Palatine and Bishop of Durham, 1311-1316. Edited by Sir T. D. Harpy, 
D.C.L.,and published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.'s Treasury, 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

*,* Bishop KELLAWE's Register contains the proceedings of his prelacy, both 

lay and ecclesiastical, and is the earliest Register of the Palatinate of Durham. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Cc. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. Dublin: A. THom., 











PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


72 LUDGATE HILL CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Fetrx WHITEHURST. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Now ready. 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emitio Casretar. 


Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8yo. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 


(Now ready. 
FOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By Wituram McCatt. 
In 2 vols. (Vow ready, 


The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a Book for an Idle 


Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8yo. [Yow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


The EARL’S PROMISE. By Mrs. J. H. Rivpett, 
Author of “ George Geith.” “ City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Alone,” “ The Race 
for Wealth,” “Far Above Rubies,” “ Home, Sweet Home!" “ A J.ife’s Assize,” 
&c., &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 

The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. By Roserr St. Joun 
Corset, Author of “ The Canon's Daughter,” “ Church and —_— 3vola. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By the .Author 
of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote's Trial,” &c., &c. 7 2 pom 

A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 


the Greenwood Tree,” “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. In3 vols. [Now ready. 


The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD. By Mervyn 








MERRITON. 3 vols, (Now ready. 
NELLY DYNISFORD: a New Novel. 3 vols. 
OLIVIA’S LOVERS : a New Novel. 3 vols: 

(Now ready. 


HOME, SWEET HOME! By Mrs. J. H. Rivpett, 
— of “George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and an * a In 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
OC HAMBERS’S JOURNAL.—42npD YEAR. 


CONTENTS OF JULY PART—PRIcE 7d. 
The Marriage Market. | The International School for Cookery. 
A Self-made Man. | May Gordon, In Two Chapters, 
A South-African Adventure. Odds and Ends from Dr. Robert 
The Creeds of London. Chambers's Scrap-book. 
The Koo-too. st Century. 
The Haunted Cask. 
The Subwealden Exploration. 
Traders’ Epitaphs. 





New Notes on the 

A Week at Welwyn. 
Cleanliness versus Godliness; 
Miss Twitter's Conspiracy. 


A Glimpse of Future. The Month: Science and Arts. 
About Dogs. | Three Pieces of Original Poetry. 
And Conclusion of an Original Story, entitled, 


MARIAN. 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway Stations. 


TMHE GREAT CHURCH of OUR LADY ARUNDEL.— 

See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 444), for large View of the 

Interior—Sanitary Engineering—Hours of Labour, and a Word about Capital— 

am Vienna Exhibition—Something about Soho—1 York Street, W.U.; and all 
ewsmen. 


| aeeen PARCEL POST. Under Authority from the 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1ft. in size, and 
£20 in value, are conveyed by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
London to any Post Town in India, at a uniform charge of 1s 4d perlb. Full 











particulars on application at 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 





. 7 , sy HEALTH RESORTS. 
CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE |: eeics, a ; 

ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S SECOND-HAND. LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Air bracing 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water REECH-LOADERS yet balmy.—Beautiful Scenery of North Devon. 
comers fo susie ee tee Orem Botton, FROM £10 10s. —240 Apartments.—Cuisine excellont.— Wines choice. 

AL and NE < REFRIGERA- - Table a’ Hote daily. 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters. and all mo- REECH-LOADERS ia — 























































dern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (Corner of Savoy Street) Illustrated lists fere. 


HE CO-OPERATIVE TRUNK and 
UMBRELLA COMPANY, 319 Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. Open to supply the Public without 
Ticket, Subscription, or formality, at reduced prices. 
Celebrated for our 11s. 6d. Silk Umbrellas, worth a 
Guinea. Solid Leather Portmanteaus, Ladies’ Dress 
Imperials, Overlands for India, Gladstone Bags, and 

every description of Travelling Equipage. 

I. DAVIDS, Manager. 














OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—WONDER-WoORKING R&EMEDIES.—As 
the battle of life has to be fought alike by the naturally 


feeble and constitutionally strong, how momentous is 
itto preserve the former from adventitious ailments ! 
A scratch on the leg. slight swelling or inflammation 


about the ankles, which would have been cured at 
once by Holloway’s medicaments, grows, from the want 


of the commonest precautions, into grievous disea 3e3, 
which throw the sufferer on a bed of sickness, and 
ese his family on the parish. Every peasant 

ome should have these remedies ; they will save both 


parents and children from much misery, and above 
all, will remove their complaints at a trifling cost and 
leave no disheartening heavy bills behind, 


BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 





E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
Se 
LOSS of HAIR, &., 


LONDON. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
N R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
i London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 144 and 2s 9d 
| per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 














E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKL 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—6€. LAZEN 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public agains 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


URE of HAY FEVER—SUMMER 
CATARRH—and COLDS by Dr. LOCOOK’'S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Bullus, 168 Hockley 
Hill, Birmingham :—* One person suffered from Hay 
Fever—Summer Catarrh—took the Wafers, and found 
almost immediate relief.” Dr. Locock’s Wafers give 
instant relief to Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, aud all disorders of the throat, breath, and 
lungs.—Sold by all druggists. 1s 1jd and 2a 9d per 
box. 
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The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot 


lished on TUESDAY, July 15. 


No. 281, JULY, will be pub- 


be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 9th inst. 


London : 


LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, price 6s. 





HE WESIMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. No. LXXXVIL JULY, 187 


CONT ; 
. PuBnic AND PrivaTs Scuc OLS. 
THE CHANSON DE ROLAND. 
AN EARLY FRENCH ECONOMIST. 
Mr. LeEWwIs’s “ JUVENAL. 
EMIGRATION AND THE COOLIE TRADE IN CHINA. 


coh ee 


p 


a 


6. BISHOPS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDs. 
7. THE PERSONAL LIFE OF GEORGE GROTE. 
8. FRANCE AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—1. Theology and Phi- 
losophy—2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and Travels 
—3. Science—4. History and Biography—5. Belles 
Lettres. 











London: TruBNer and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 
PAE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 


a Journal of Religious Thought and Life. Edited 
by Charles Beard, B.A. Published Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 
No. XLIL—JULY, 1873. 
1. A Grove or FRENCH Frienps. I. 
Beard, B.A. 
2. THe CHALD.ZAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE, AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. By A. H. 


By Charles 





Sayce, M.A 
8. RELIGION IN THE HANDS OF LiTeRARY LAYMEN. 
By John Hamilton Thom. 
4. Mr. DrumMOND’s Lire OF ErRASMUS. By C, Kegan 
Paul, M.A. 
5. LECHLER'S WICLIF. By M. Creighton, M.A. 
6. THe Lire AFTER DEATH. If. By Frances Pewer 
Cobbe. 
7. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, London and  Babangh. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL, 
CONTENTS FoR JULY 
1, THe Stupy or SociwLocy. By Herbert Spencer. 
XIII. Discipline. 
2. THe Poetry OF Victor Huao. By Edward Dowden. 
3. OLD CONTINENTS. By Professor Ramsay. 
4. MONTROSE. By Peter Bayne. 
5, THE RAILWAYS AND THE STATE. By Arthur Arnold. 
G6. MIXED EDUCATION OF BOYS AND GIRLS. By the Hon. 
Dudley Campbell. 
7. THe ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION OF 1873. By 
John Forbes White. 
8. ON THE INFLUENCE OF JOHN STUART MILL's 


WRITINGS. By Edith Simcox. 
Henry S. KING and Co., 12 Paternoster Row, and 65 
Cornhill, 


5 hee FORTNIGHTLY REVIE W “for 
ULY. Edited by JoHN MORLEY 
CONTENTS. 
THE MILITARY SIDE OF THE COMMUNE. 
Cluseret. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND CLASS LEGISLATION. By 
Henry Crompton. 
THE ABORTIVENESS OF FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. By 
J. Cotter Morison. 
De MAILurT. By C. Read. 
A Lost ArT. By J. Coryton. 
Farm LABOURERS AND Cow-PLoTs. 
GIRTON COLLEGE. By Emily Shirreff. 
PANSLAVISM: ITS RISE AND DECLINE. 
Mijatowics. 
LapDY ANNA. Chapters 13 to16. By Anthony Trollope. 
CRITICAL Notices. By Edith Simcox. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


OPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 
Published Quarterly, price 2s 61. No, 48, for 
JULY, contaius :— 
MAN AND ApPgEs.—Part 2. 
PARASITISM IN Fuwenixa 
Trimen, M.B., 
How To SKETCH pos Moon. 
MA., F.R.S 
Myris, Powers OF Brrps, 





By General 


By H. Evershed, 
By E. L. 


By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
PLANTS. By Henry 


By Rey. T. W. Webb, 
By A. Leith Adams, 


M 8 
Tae GRAMME MACHINE, OR THE NEW ELEcTRIC LIGHT 
On THe CLOCK TOWER, WESTMINSTER. By M. F. 
O'Reilly, Ph.D. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS, AND SUMMARY OF THE QUARTER 
IN EVERY BRANCH OF SCIENCE. 
London: Rovest HaRpw ICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





No. LXXXVI, July, 1873; price 3s 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the 
Medico-Psychological Association), edited by HENRY 
MAUDSLEY, M.D., and T’. 8S. Clouston, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 
ey ON Ip10cy. By John Charles Bucknill, M.D., 
THE USE OF DIGITALISIN MANIACAL EXCITEMENT. By 
W. Julius Mickle, M.D. 
CONSCIOUSNESS AND “UNCONSCIOUS CEREBRATION.” 
By W. G. Davies, B.D. 


THE MADMEN OF THE GREEK THEATRE, By J. R. 
Gasquet, M.B. 
THE MoRBID PsYCHOLOGY OF CRIMINALS. By Dayid 


Nicolson, M.B. 
Sir JAMES HANNEN ON TESTAMENTATY CAPACITY. 
* EUGENE ARAM,” A PSYCHOLOGICAL STupyY. 

Occasioval Notes of the Quarter—Reviews of Recent 
Books on Mental Science—Psychological Retrospect— 
Report of Quarterly Meeting of Medico-Psychological 
Association—Notes and News, &c., ec. 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J.and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





] LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
for JULY, 1873. No. DCXCIII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTE 3 
THE PARISIANS.—Book Uf. 
Frencu Home Lire.—No VIIT. Marriage. 
THE CURE SANTA CRUZ AND THE CARLIST WAR. 
NEWFOUNDLAND, 
THE Four AGEs, 
THE RATE OF DiscounrT. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 
W. BLAcKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


4 RAS E B'S MAG 
JULY, being No. 43 of the New Series. 
Edited = J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
LECTURES ON MR. DARWIN'S PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE, 
By Professor Max Miiller. Third Lecture. 
A Sus--Note OF INTERROGATION.’ By Florence 
Nightingale. 
FROISSART'S “* CHRONICLES.” 
A TURN THROUGH GAELIC IRELAND IN 1872, 
PEASANTRY IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. By a Wyke- 
hamist, Third Article. 
Roy od Se ADEMY EXHIBITION. 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 
ag” dy TO CASHME Re. By a Captain in Her Majesty's 
service, 
LITERATURE AND DoGMA. By F. W. Newman. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 









Now ready (One Shilling), No. 163. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


JULY, with Illustrations by MARcUS STONE and 

GeorGe Du MAvRIER, 

Youna Brown. (With an Illustration.) 1. Duke of 
Courthope. 2. Waketleld-in-the-Marsh. 3. The 
Rvadside Inn, 4. Dreams. 5. Mr. Sharpo. 6. De- 
serted. 7. A Woman's Way. 8. Found Drowned. 

Some LITERARY RAMBLINGS ABOUT BaTu. Part IIL 

THE STORY OF THE CIVIL SERVICE SurPLY Associa- 
TION. 

THE BRonres. 

ROCKET AND MORTAR APPARATUS FOR SAVING LIFE 
FROM SHIPWRECK, AND VOLUNTEER LIFE BRIGADES. 

Tue PLANET MAks: an Essay by a Whewellite. 

ZELDA's FORTUNE. (With an Lilustration.) Book ITI. 
Off the Stage. 1. The Critic. 2. The Curtain. 3. The 
Pasteboard Castle, 

SMiTa, ELDER, end Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now cealy,: price 1s, post free 1s 2d. 


G ENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE | for 
JUNE. Containing:—THe EARLY DAYS OF 
NAPOLEON LT, Translated from the German by 
Countess of Harrington.—CLytiz, by Joseph Hatton, 





Chaps, 15 to 17.—A STRANGE EXPERIMENT, by David 
Ker, Khivan Correspondent of Dai/y Telegraph. And 
Four other Articles by distinguished authors. 


London: GRax Tand Co.,72to78 Tur omill Street, E.C. 
Price Half-n-Crown. 
T H E =x © 3 FTF &. 
JULY—AUGUST 
ARTICL &e. 





1. THE BISMARCKIAN PERSECUTION. 
Reviews or Famous Books,—X. St. Chrysostom's 
Antiochene Works. By the Rey. J. Rickaby. 
A REMEMBRANCE, By E, H. 
Our DespiseD RELATIVES. By the Rev. A. Weld. 
To a LitrLe Sister. By F. E. Weatherley, B.A. 
3. THE * MONITA S&CRETA™ OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS, 
By the Rev. T. B. Parkinson. 
A LEGEND OF CANNES. By E. Bowles. 
. AMONG THE PropHets. By the Author of “The 
Dialogues of Lydney. 
Chap. 21. Comgiesttons 
— 22. A visit to an Ecstatica—Holy Com- 
munion. (noon, 
— 23. A visit to an Ecstatica—Friday after- 
— 24. The * Prophetical Office " of the Press. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
London: BURNS, OATES, and Co., 17 & 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


wCIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “ Lyell's Elements of 
Geology,” 


oo 





Oe 


a 








and facilitate the important study of Minera- | 


logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 | 


Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers ; 
all the recent publications, «c., 0 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C, 
HE SOCIETY of PAINT ERS in | 
WATER-COLOURS. — The SIXTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5 Pa!l Mall 
East. From 9 till 7. Admittance 1s, Catalogue 6d, 
AL FRED D. Fair, Secretary. 








OYAL POLYTE CHNIC.—The Shah 
and the Persians at Home. Illustrations of | 
Persian Manuers. The Home of the Shah, &c. With 
Original Persian Music (produced in England for the 
first time), concluding with a New Illusion, An Arabian 
Night: a Fairy Dream.—Last weeks of The En- 
chanted Glea, which, owing to Mr. Buckland’s pro- 
vincial arrangements, cannot be represented after July 
—A(N, Ice Lecture, by Prof. Gardner—Fiowers and 
Buds, by Mr. King—The Diver—The Diving Bell— 
Many entertainments.—Open, 12 to 5, and 7 to 10, | 
Admission, One Shilling. 
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AZINE] 


| ILLIAM 5S. 





| JOSEPH GILLOTTs 
STEEL PENS. 


| SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 


et 


| The Delight of the Laundress, 
| he Admiration of the Beholder, 
| And the Comfort of the Wearer, 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 


e and Outfitter, 114 to 120 Regent Street, an@» 


Cornhill, London. BKranch Establishments at Man- 
| chester, Liverpool, and Birmi agham. 

{O R GENT L =ME N.—H. J, 

NICOLL’S TRAVEI -: ING, TOURIST, ana 








| CRUISING SUITS, from ree Guinkas: Shower- 
| pre of Tweed Overe _ from 20s; Summer Llama 
| Dust Coats, from 10s 6 Tweed Negligé and Boating 
| Jackets, from 15s G1: in ’ Melt yn cloths from 21s, 


| r ~ 

VOR BO Y S.—H. ry NICOLLS 
| SEASONABLE NOVELTIES in SUITS and 
| DRESSES.—Washing Suits of Regatta cloth, from 
10s 6d; of Serge and Drill Materials, from 15s 64, 
Knickerbocker Suits, in Summer Angola Cloths, from 
zIs. Light Tweed Overcoats from 14s; ditto, Melton, 
from 21s. 


4 OR 

4 SUPERIOR RIDING 
Eight Guineas; Pantaloons, 
| trimmed, from 21s; Waterproof 
21s; Ditto, Costumes, from 31s 6d; 
Cloaks; the New Polonaise Jackets; the Ladies’ 
Driving Coats; the Walking Habit Dress; the Ladies’ 
Waterproof * Dreadnought" Ulster Coats; with other 
Fashionable Novelties for the Season. 

H. J. NICOLL’S Addresses in London are:—114 to 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, Branch Estab- 
| lishments: at Mauchester, 10 Mosley Street; Liver- 
| pool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 39 New Street, 


NUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM §, 
BURTON'S. 





LADIES.—II. J. NICOLL’S 
HABITS, from Three to 
31s 6d; Riding Hats, 

Tweed Cloaks, from 
Light Llama Dust 








(Tapje | Des- |Crvrs. 

The Blades are all of the ee sert. |per pr 
finest Steel. | —— 

}8. djs, dis. @ 


per doz.| 19 .| 15 
20 .| 16 
33.) 24 «| 


$}-inch ivory handles ...... 
34 ditto balance ditto . 
itto, AittO ....06..... 
3§ ditto fine ivory ditto ° 
4 ditto extra large ditto. | 40 .| 30 .| 10 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 45 .136 .1 15 a 
Ditto, with silver ferules ant e 
Ditto, with silvered blades a a. a : 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ,..| 23 | 19 6 
B U R T 0 N, 
General Furnishing [ronmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.Rt.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free. —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W: The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S, BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


Or” ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manutactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


pArkever_ FURNITURE. 


HOWARD'S ; PATENT 

Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S 
PATENT PARQUET is of the most durable kind, and 
being manufa retured by Machinery, moderate in cost, 
and of the finest possible quality. 

Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, resi- 
dences may be fitted up without either painting or 
paper-hanging. 


HOWARD and SONS, 
Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON,W., 
‘And Midland Buik lings, New Street, Birmingham. — 
puRKey and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
|CARPET MANUFACTU RERS TO THE "ROYAL 
FAMI 



















| 85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


| FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


\ IDLAND RAILWAY. 
~ 


TOURIST ARR -ANGEMENTS, 1873 

Arrangements for the Issue of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd- 
class Tourist Tickets will be in force from May 26th 
to the 3lst October, 1873. 

For partic ulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes 
issued by the bp 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May 17th, 1873. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT'S| 
NEW WORKS. 


The Lion and the Elephant. By | 


J. ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake Ngami,’ ’ &e. | 
Field Sports of | 


ted by L LLoyp, Author of * : 
Bae rth,” &e. L vol 8vo, with Ilastrations, 15s, 


“All fond of tales of 2 aud daring should | 
procure this capital book 


Life of Moscheles, with Selections 
from his DIARTES and CORRE SPONDENCE. By 
bis WIFE. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 

ork comprises numerous interesting partieu- 
ohm 4 most all te musical celebrities of | 

























g respecting ¢ 8 
monelen’ time, ine luding Anher, I 1oven, Berlioz, 
Bishop, Bene dict, Ber Balfe. ett, Boe hsa, | 

aham, ¢ renti, xr, Cherubini, Czerny, 
Brah vlori, Dragonetti, Dr 





Catalani, ¢ 
De Berit, I 


Chdpin, Costa 
shock, Dunrez Py 


ld, Garcia, Gr 





Inst, 
Hensel, 










Hummel , Halevy, Heller, Hensel 
Goanod ié, Joachim, Kreutzer, Kemble, Lindley, 
Lablache. t, Litolff. Mendelssohn, Me yerbee r 
Mayseder, Malibran, Macfarre n, Mario, Mori. 
Neukomm, Novello, Pleyel. | Paer, Pasta, 
Paganini, Patti, Rossini, ( Ries, Rubini, | 
Rubenstein. Roneoni, Reeves, chubert, Spohr, | 

Schumann, Smart, Sivori. Sor ant Lg, Staudigl, 





Spontini 
Tamburini, Thalberg, Weber, 


To and From Constantinople. By 


Hvupert E. H, JERNINGHAM, 8Svo, 15s. 
“This book contains some good sketches of 
Turkish and Greek character; and the author do- 
scribes very well the scenes he passes through. The 
chapter on Mount Atuvs is written with especial care.” 
—Globe. 


History of Two Queens: Catharine | 


of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. 
Hepwortu Dixox. SECOND EDITION. Vols. 


I. and IL, 8vo, 30s. 
Recollections of a Page at the 


COURT of LOUIS XVI. Edited from the French 
by CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, Author of “The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” S8vo, 14s. 


From the Thames to the Tamar : 
a Summer on the South Coast. By the Rey. A. G. 
L'EsTRANGE. Syo, with lilustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. | 
Lilian’s Penance. By the Author 


of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. | 


Penruddocke. By Hamilton | 


Aipé, Author of * Rita," &c. 3 vols. 
“We do not know when we have been more fas- 
einated than we have been by this very clever novel.” 


—Messenger. 
Willing to Die. By J. Sheridan 
Uncle Silas,” &c. vols. 


Ls FANU, Author of “ 
“A remarkable, vigorous, and original novel, written 
with great power."—Siandard. 


Oliver Beaumont and Lord 


LATIMER. By Lady Ewitiy Ponsonby, Author 
of “ The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. | 


May. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 


of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. | 


Lost for Gold. By Katharine 


KING, Author of * The Queen of the Regiment.” 


The Wrong Man. By the Hon. 


Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 2vols. [Nert week. 


Wagaer, &e, 





BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Dr. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN’S HISs- 


TORICAL SKETCHES. (New vol.) Vol. 3, price 6s. 


Dr. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN on 
UNIVERSITIES and UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 
TION. A Double Volume, 7s. | 


Dr. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN’S 
CALLISTA: a Sketch of the Third Century. 
Prize 5s 6d. 


PERSIA DURING the FAMINE; a) 
Personal Narrative of Travel in the East, from 
Bunder Abbas through Bushire, Burazjoon, Shiraz, 
Ispahan, Gez, Kashan, Tehran, Resht, Enzelli, a 
descriptive account of the Cities and People of 
Persia, and their sufferings during 1872. By W. | 
BRITTLEBANK. Crown 8vo, frontispiece, 7s 6d. 


MILTON.—The Original Version of | 
PARADISE LOST, being a facsimile reprint of the 
First Edition. Crown 4to, 15s. 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S PRAYERS for a) 


HOUSEHOLD. Square feap., 2s 6d. 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 3d. 

“\ R. FITZJAMES STEPHEN on the 
POSITION of WOMEN.” 

GARRETT FAWCETT. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


| 
| 








|} more 
* | the majority of lady writers, and visitors at the sea- 


| ture to our readers in th 





By MILLICENT ‘ 
y . | 41, 42, 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


a | 
‘NOTICE.—HILLESDEN on the 


MOORS: a New Romance of the West Riding. 
By the Author of * The Mistress of Langdale Hall.” 
2 vols., 21s. 

“Thoroughly enjoyable, fall of pleasant thoughts 


ally expressed, and eminently pure in tone.”"— 









g 
i ¢ Opinion, 
“The book concludes in a delirious Tapture of tarle- 
tan and orange flowers and marriage bells...... This 
will of itself, we trust, recommen the sc volumes to 
the majority of lady-readers."—4thenwum, 


NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION of|. 


NEARER and DEARER By Mrs. LYSAGHT, 
Author of * Building upon Sand.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“Ac ipital st Ys eeeee very pleasant reading...... with 


tie exception of George Eliot there is no other of our 
uly writers with wee mm Mrs. Lysaght will not favour- 
ably compare.”"—S-ofsman, 






‘will go very far to establish 
ists of the 


and Dewer 
4) ‘ht among the standard novel 
—Ctvil Service Review, 

‘Mrs. Lysaght may congratulate herself upon rather 
knowledge of the world than is possessed by 





side this summer may assure themselves that for one 
better book they will find ten worse than ‘ Nearer and 
Dearer,’ "—Athenwum, 


NOTICE.—THIRD EDITION of 
WEIMAR’S TRUST. By Mrs, EpbWARD CHRISTIAN, 
3 vols, 3ts 6d. 

“A novel which deserves to he read, and which. 
once begun, will not readily be Jaid aside till the end.” 
—Scolfsmin, 

“We most heartily commend Mrs. Christian's ven- 


us for the suggestion, and agree that we have not said 
half enough for the merits of ‘Weimar’ Trust. "— 
Victoria Magazine, 
“A capital story, full of striking dramat‘e interest.” 
—Literary World. 
TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, 
Feast. By THOMAS AURIOL KORINSON, 
AS the FATES WOULD HAVE IT. 
By G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD. Crown 8yvo, 10s 6d. 
The SECRET of TWO HOUSES. By 
FANNY FIsHer, 2 vols., 21s [his day. 


STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By 


Dorxoruy Bromy ARD. 3 vols. 31s 6d. (Just ready. 


2 vols., 21s. 


London: SAMU EL TINSL E y, Publisher, 10 South- 
ampt m Street » Str and, 


TOURISTS’ TRAVELLING J MAPS, 
JOHNSTON’S "ROYAL ATLAS, 


Mounted on cloth, in pocket case, with Reference 
Index. 
Scotland, 7s 61—Englanid, 8s—Switzerland, 4s 6d— 
Sweden and Norway, 4s 6¢—North and South Italy, 
each, 4s 64— in of Mediterranean, 4s 6d—Austria, 8s 
—German Empire, North, 4s 6d—German Empire, 
South, 4s 6d—France, 4s 64—Spaia and Portugal, 4s 6d 
—Palestine, 4s 6d— 
India. 8s—Canada, 8s—China and Japan, 4s 6d—South | 
| Australia, 4s 6d—Africa, 4s 6d—United States, 8s— 
| South America, 8s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
and London. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES, how to Grow 
and Show them. By S. ReyNoLps HOLe, Author 
of “A Little Tour in Ireland.” Fourth Edition, 
Enlarged. Crown S8vo, 7s 6d. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, E Ainburgh and Lond: on. 


The SIX of SPADES: a Book about the 
Garden and the Gardener. By S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 
Author of “A Book about Roses,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 53, 

| WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ad Sons, E dinburgh and London, 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER- 


GARDEN: being Practical Directions for the 
Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants 
in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round. Em- 
bracing all Classes of Gardens, from the largest to 
the smallest. With Engraved and Coloured Plans, 
illustrative of the various Systems of Grouping in | 
Beds and Borders. By DAvip THOMSON, A New | 
and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 78 6d. 









| Win LIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. | 





‘The HANDY BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE 
UNDER GLASS. By Davib THomson. Author 
of “Handy Book of the Flower-Garden,” “A 
Practical Treatise on the Culture of the Pine- 
Apple,” &c. In crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





The HANDY BOOK of BEES, and their 


Profitable Management. By - PETTIGREW, 
Rusholme, Manchester. 4s 6c. 

WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

oa (( )( PICTURES of EVERY 

~—) 5 DESCRIPTION. 

FROM 10 SHILLINGS TO 10 GUINEAS 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
GEORGE REES 
(OpposITE ROYAL ENTRANCE Drury LANE THEATRE), 
and 43 RUSSELL STREET, 

COVENT GARDEN. 


> firm belief they will thank | 


Life’s a | 


Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, 8s— | 


Edinburgh | 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A TRUE REFORMER. 


(Originally Published in Blackwood's Magazine.) 
Three vols. crown octavo, 25s 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“This will probably prove the most successful 
political novel that has appeared in England since 
‘Coningsby,’ and it deserves to be so......A carefully 
| elaborated scheme of national defence is so ingeniously 
|; interwoven with stirring accounts of parliamentary 
struggles and triumphs, and so enlivened by amusing 
sketches of prominent statesmen, that it might welb 
make an army reformer of a girl of eighteen, while 
the love-story on which tha debates and arguments 
j are » th ire uled is touching en ugh to flutter the pulses 
| 
, 

















fa chairmin of comm tte 
SpecTaTor. 

“In the author of ‘A True Reformer’ we think we 

| find a really able novelist,—a novelist with both skill 

; and humour,” 

Saturpay Review. 

| “The touching contrast drawn between the brilli- 







ancy and smoothness of the hero's public success, and 
the darkness thit overtakes his private life, is delineated 
with such mastery over the intoxicating and the tender 
phases of an imagined career, as gives fresh proof of 
yven for us in the * True Refor- 
mer’ at once a romance, a treatise, and a gallery of 
ture, evch admirable in its way, as each ia 
necessary to the completeness of the author's task.” 
Tne Hour. 

most remarkable books which has 
iderable time.” 


the power that bas w 





“One of the 
appeared for a very con 


| 
| 
| oe 
| 





WILLIAM BLAC KWooD and SONS, mening 
and London. 


ATLASES. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 


I 
Dedicated by Special Permission of her Majesty. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
With Indices to each Map, ex ymprising nearly 150,000 
| Names of Places contained in the Atlas. 
| A New Edition, with a Chart of the North Polar Region. 
In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s 6d. 


“Tho best which has ever been published in this 
country.” —7imes. 

“We know no series of Maps which we can more 
warmly recommend.”"—Saturday Review, 
| The best of all Atlases for English use."—Pall Malt 
Gazette, 


| ul. 
| Dedicated by Bermtaton to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales 


‘THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


Forty-Six Maps, clearly Printed and carefully Coloured, 
| with General Index. 
| A New Edition, witha Chart of the North Polar Region. 
In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 
| WILLI _ BLACKWOOD and 1 SONS , Edinburgh and@® 
London, Sold by all Booksellers. 


TEXT BOOKS 
| IN 
| NATURAL HISTORY. 


| A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use ot 
} Students. With a General [ntroduction on the 
| Principles of Zoology. By Henry ALLEYNE 
NIcHoLson, M.D. F.RSE, F.G.S, &c., Professor 
of Natural History in the University of Toronto. 
A New Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 674, with 243 
| Engravings on Wood, 12s 6d. 
“Tt is the best manual of zoology yet published, not 
merely in England, but in Europe.”—/Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ The best treatise on zoology in moderate compass 
| that we possess.” —Lancet. 


| TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 
| Schools. By the Same, Crown 8vo, with numerous 
Engravings on Wood, 6s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. By the 
Same. With 127 Engravings. A New Edition. 
2s 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of BIO- 
Saseae rec Crown 8y0, with numerous 


A MANUAL of PALAONTOLOGY, for 


the USE of STUDENTS. With a General Intro- 
| duction on the Principles of Paleontology. By 
the Same. Crown 8vo, with upwards of 400 


Engravings, 15s. 
‘EXAMINATIONS in NATURAL 


HISTORY; being a Progressive Series of Ques- 
tions adapted to the Author's Introductory and 
Advanced Text-Books and the Student's Manual 


} of Zoology. 1s. 


In the Press. 


‘QUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY for 
BEGINNERS; being Descriptions of a Progressive 
Series of Zoological l'ypes. By the Same. Feap. 

| 8yo, with Engravings. 





| Wu. Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S NEW WORKS. | 





LIFE AMONGST the MODOCS: UNWRITTEN 


HISTORY. By Joaquin Mituer, Author of “ Songs of the Sierras.” In 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 


A POPULAR EDITION of 


[Next week. 


MAZE.” By Mrs. HENryY Woop, Author of “ The Channings,” &c. In crown 8vo, with an Illustration, 6s. 


The STORY of HIS LOVE; being the EARLY | 


CORRESPONDENCE and JOURNALS of ANDRE MARIE AMPERE with his FAMILY CIRCLE 


during the FIRST REPUBLIC, 1793-1804. 


From the French, with a Brief Notice of his Life, by the 


"TRANSLATOR of “ The Man of the People.” 1 vol. 8vo, 12s 6d. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


MADE in HEAVEN: a Novel. 
The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins, Author of, 


“The Woman in White.” 2 vols. 


TOO SOON: a Study of a Girl’s Heart. 


§. Macquorp, Author of “Patty.” 3 vols. 


A VAGABOND HEROINE: 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By Katharine 


a Novelette. By Annie 


EpWArpes, Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth. 
THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
TOLD TO CHILDREN. 
By MARK EVANS. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


“The book throughout is expressed with admirable 
simplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the 
kind that we have liked better, and it really fillsa 
great want.”—Spectator, Dec. 7. 

“It is a book far above the common run of religious 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also 
how to say it plainly."—Guardian. 

“ His aim is to make clear to a child's comprehen- 
sion the message of the Gospel...... Of the method 
which the author has pursued in attempting to realise 
his object, we can speak in the highest terms......Full 
of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while 

inently calculated to interest children, it is cer- 











tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help 
them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal 
verities of the Christian religion.” — Noncon- 
Sormist. 

“ We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 
commendation for this admirable little work. We 
wish it a wide cireulation.”—Literary World. 

“The author has presented, in most simple and 
familiar language, the deepest mysteries of revelation 
and the sweetest promises of God. Notwithstanding 
the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 
there are many children of an older growth who will 
heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle 
words.” —British Quarterly Review. 





By the same Author, shortly to be published. 
GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 
Told in Question and Answer. 
London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Stroet, E.C. 





This day, price One Shilling, THIRD EDITION. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 


By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


“WITHIN the 





Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments, 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


Read SHARP’S 


INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


(Post free). 


(JULY NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, | @ Scholar :—*I have carefully read over your treatise, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 


also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


(Established 1852.) 


BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[{EsTABLISHED 1792.] 





Oi 
BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
|“The HARVEST of a QUIET EyR» 


Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous 
Engravings by Noe HUMPHREYS, Harrisoy 
Were, and other Eminent Artists. 8yo, ¢ 
cloth elegant, gilt edges. ‘5 
“I never saw anything more gracefully or right} 
done—more harmoniously pleasant in text and illus. 
| tration." —Mr. Ruskin. 


| P 
RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS, 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By 
Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” & 
With numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artiste 
Imperial 16mo, 7s, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 

“It seems even better than the last."—Mr. Ruskin, 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, ang 
164 Piecadilly. 


MSS Brappon's ‘NEW NOVEL. 


The New Novel, by the Author of “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


— and PILGRIMS. A Novel, 











Just published, price 1s 6d, 

N ONASTIC and CONVENTUAL 

iV INSTITUTIONS. Their Legal Position, Pro. 

perty, and Disabilities. By Huao J. Youne, BA, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

London: BuRNS, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 

Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Nearly ready, price 6d. 
HE REIGN of TERROR. A Letter 
to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, First Minis. 
ter of the Crown. 
“The people of England are taught nothing but 
violence."—JOHN BRIGHT. 
Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Third Thousand, crown 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 
i" ODERN CHRISTIANITY a 
CIVILISED HEATHENISM. By the Author 
of “The Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” 
Salisbury: Brown and Co. London: Srpxr, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


She HUMBY ELECTION. By 
GEORGE FRASER. 


Price Sixpence. 
TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 








Just published, feap. 8v0, Is 6d; by post, 1s 7d, 
LD MEDICINE and NEW. By 
EpWARD W. LAN&, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of 
“ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 
J.and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 








Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, Is; 
by post, 1s 1d, 
[)*: KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 
on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. 
By ADAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D., Cantab., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 
London: J.& A. CHURCHILL. Harrogate: THOMAS 
HOLLINS. 





Seventh Edition, just published, greatly Enlarged and 
Improved, 1s; free for 14 stamps; Lllustrated. 


HE STOMACH and its TRIALS. 
CONTENTS .—Nutrition, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
anditscauses. Painful Dyspepsia or pain after eating, 
Weakness of the Stomach.—NSickness and Vomiting, 
Epilepsy, Fits. Spasms of the Heart.—Sudden Deaths. 
—How Wind on the Stomach causes Palpitation and 
Mistaken Heart Disease. The Alimentary Cure.— 
Piles. Treatment by a new and successful mode. 
With valuable Prescriptions —Rheumatism and Gout. 
Their Dangers, Prevention, and Cure.—How to Pre- 
vent Heart Disease —Nervous complaints. Nervous 
Depression. {rritability, and Sleeplessness, and their 
Cure.—Sick Headache and its Cure —Sore Throat and 
its Cure.—Consumption: its Cause. The only true 
treatment. How to prevent the seeds of consumption 
from forming. Vital Energy. How to convert @ 
delicate child into a strong one.—The True Chest Pro- 
tector. Coughs, Colds, and their Cure.—Valuable 
Hints on Constipation.—Advice to would-be Suicides. 
Nature's Laws. Rules for Life. Appendix. Invalid 
Cookery, &c. To Heads of Families. A New Cure for 
Whooping-cough without internal medicine. A Safe 
Cure for Ringworm.—Unsightly Blemishes. Pimples 
on the Face and their Cure. With Prescriptions. 
Raw Meat Jelly in Chronic Diarrhea.—The above 
| treatise forms the most complete and most reliable 
| manual of health that has yet been published. 
Extract of a letter from the Ven. Blythe Hurst, 
| vicar of Collierly, than whom there is no clergyman 
| better known or more respected in the diocese of 
| Durham, on account of his urbanity and eminence a8 











and from sad experience, endorse every word of it 
For some time previous, my stomach retained very 
| little food. I was really starving in the midst of plenty. 
| Your discovery has saved my life. Ican now digest 
my food with ease. Lowe you a debt of gratitudel 
| shall never be able to discharge.” 
Dr. Edwardes, Dartford, writes:—“ Your treatise 
| contains sound, practical common-sense, an element 
which is not always found pervading the pages of 
| medical works. I wish you every possible success in 
your efforts for medical progress and enlightenment.” 

“The brochure is well worth perusal."—Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle. 

“ The title of the work scarcely gives an idea of the 
variety of subjects treated init. It is remarkably free 
from empiricism, and is certainly cheap at a shilling.” 
—Northern Review. 


i J.C. ENO, Groat Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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TRAVELLING MAPS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


STANFORD'S TRAVELLING RAILWAY and| 


ROAD M AP 0 f E NGL AND and WALES: She owing g the Railways, Main and | 
Rivers, Lakes, Part ks, rests, Cities, Towns, and 

ties are well defined s . sloure “a throug ghout, and the | 

the country is fi 







Cross Roa C 
Villages. ‘I ‘he Co 
eneral topogray 
ee beings the Lighthouses 
and a variety o nation is given, re ndering the Map a valuable travelling } 
companion. Scale, 12 miles to an ine h; size, 3é6inches by 42. Price, Coloured, 
in Sheet, 6:; Mounted, in Case, 10s 6a. | 


STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP of ENGLAND | 


and WALES: wit h the Railways very clearly de lineated; the Cities ar rd | 

Towns disting he: 1 according to their Po ypulati m, &c., and the Moun- 
tains and Hi “4 carefully reducc “dl fri mn the Ordnance Survey. —e 15 miles 
to an inch; size, 28 inches by 52. Coloured aud Mounted, in Case, 53, 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of f ENGLAND and 


WALES. Seale. 5 miles to an inc — size, 72 At 1s by 54. CX loured and 
Mounted (in 4 
£3 13s 6d, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. | 


By ANprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.RS., and G.S., Director-General of =) 
Geolo »gic al Surveys of Gre at Britain and Ireland, and Professor of Geology at 
the Royal Sch oh ef Wiles. This Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &e, and | 
when m ante i “ ase, folds into a convenient pock making an excellent 
Travelling Map ae 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 iaches by 42. Third 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions. Price, in Sheet, £1 5s; Mounted, in 
Case, £1 10s, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 


By the late Sir Roperick I. Mure — Bart. Fifth Edition, with all - 
Price, Sheet, £ 





played, the height of the Moun- | 
around the coast are also indicated, 


















Railways. Scale, 28 miles to an inch; , 14 inches by 18. 


Mounted, in Case, . 78. 





ISLE OF WIGHT. 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS MAP of the ISLE of| 


WIGHT; with the Roads, Railways, and their Stations, and the Landing-places 
for Boats. It also contains popular References to Fossiliferous Localities, 
Antiquities, &c. Scale, 1 inch toa mile; size, 21 inches by 27. Sheet, ¢ Yoloured, 
2s 6d; Plain, Is 6d; Coloured and Mounted, in Case, 4s 6d; or Plain, 33 6d. 


STANFORD'S POPULAR MAP of the ISLE of | 


WIGHT; showing the Roads, and distinguishing Remarkable Places. Scale, 
# mile to Linch. Size, 18 inches by 23. Coloured and Mounted, in Case, 2s; or | 
Folded, in Cover, 1s. 








| 


WALES. 


NORTH and SOUTH WALES.  Re-issue of| 


Walker's Maps, thoroughly revised and corrected to the present date. The 
Railways are accurately engraved, the High Roads are clearly indicated, and the 
distances from Town to Town are noted thereon. The Counties, ‘and the | 
Boundaries of the Parliamentary Boroughs, are shown by colour; both Maps | 
are admirably adapted for the use of Tourists, and show the facilities for access | 
to all the choice spots in the Principality, whether of interest to the Artist, the 
Antiquary, or the Geologist. Scale, 3 miles to Linch. Price, each in Sheet, | 
size 32 inches by 27), Coloured, 3s; or Mounted in Case, 6s. 





SCOTLAND. 








Scale, 5 miles to an inch; size, 52 inches by 76. Coloured and Mounted in con- 
venient Travelling Form, in Morocco Case, £3 33, 


STANFORD'S TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND : 


with the Coach Roads and Railways. Height of Mountains, &c. Scale, a miles | 
to Linch; size, 21 inches by 26. Coloured and Mounted, in Case, 4s 6d 





| 
IRELAND. 

Counties and Baronies, on the basis of the Ordnance Survey and the’ Census, | 

and adapted to the various branches of Civil and Religious Administration ; | 
with the Towns distinguished according to their Population, and the Railways. 
Stations, Roads, Canals, Parks, Antiquities, and other features of interest. 


Scale, 8 miles tol inch ; size, 31 inches by 38, Coloured and Mounted, in Case, 
10s 6d, | 


STANFORD'S TRAVELLING ROAD and RAIL- 


WAY MAP of IRELAND; showing also the Rivers. Canals, Lochs, Mountains, 
&c. Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 21 inches by 25. Coloured and Mounted, 
in Case, 4s 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRELAND. By Joseph 


BEETE JuKEs, M.A., F.R.S., late Director of H.M. Geological Survey of Ireland. | 
This Map is constructed on the basis of the Ordnance Survey, and coloured | 
geologically. It also shows the Railways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Antiquities, 
«c., and when Mounted in Case forms a good and convenient Travelling Map. 
Scale, 8 miles to 1 inch; size, 31 inches by 38. On Two Sheets, 25s; Mounted, | 
in Case, 30s. 





For Maps of Europe, Ce ntral Europe, France, Germany, Switzerland, &c., see 
“Stanford's Tourist’s Catalogue.” 


New Edition, Gratis on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS CATALOGUE. Contain- 


ing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of All the best Guide-Books and Maps | 
suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, with Index Maps to the | 
Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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NEW WORKS. 
REVIEW for JULY. 


[On the 15th instant. 
. Tuk TREVELYAN Papers. 
. Tie TALMUD, 
. BARON IivubNer’s Trir Rouno tHe WoRLD. 
. SAVINGS OF THE Peorie, 
Lire or Sin Henny LAWRENCE. 
THE APPROACHING TRANSIT OF VENUS, 
7. Miss THACKERAY'S OLD KENSINGTON. 
8. FrerGusson’s Rupz# STONE MONUMENTS, 
9. Tue Lire AND LAbOURS OF ANTOINE COURT. 
10, PERSONAL MEMOIR OF Mr. Grore. 
11. Recent EVENTS IN AFFGHANISTAN, 


/UNTRODDEN PEAKS andUNFRE QUENTED 
VALLEYS: a Midsummer Ramble among the Dolomites. By Amen B. 
Epwakvs. With a Map and numerous Iestrations engraved on Wood 
from Sketches by the Author. Medium 5vo, price 21s. 


SAMI pmyc . nh . . > 
| LEC TURES on LIGHT, delivered in the United 
States of America in the Years 1872 and 1873; with an APPENDIX. By JOHN 
TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. With Frontispiece and Woodcuts. Crown Svo, price 
7s 6d, (On Tuesday next, 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; 
Second Series; including a Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Somerville. By BR, A. 
Procror, B.A. With ¢ arts aud Diagrams, Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


‘ESSAYS on the HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION. By Joun Eari Russet, Second Edition, revised, 8vo, price 


10s 6d. 

‘LIN the MORNINGLAND; or, the Law of the 
Origin and Transformation of Christianity. By JouN 8S, STUART-GLENNIB, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. L. The New Philosophy of Hist: wry aud the Origin 


of the Doctrines of Christianity. Svo, price Lbs, 


The PHILOSOPHY of REVELATION; or, 


the Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion: a Fragment of a New 
Theory of “Ethics. By the late THOMAS FreweN, of Brickwell, Sussex. 8¥0, 
price 6s, 


+r - yr r 

LECTURES on the PENTATEUCH and the 

MOABITE STONE, with Appendices, containing—I. The Elohistic Narrative, 

IL. The Original Story of the Exodus; If. The Pre-Christian Cross. By 
Bishop CoLENSO, D.D. 8vo, price 12s. 


@ SY Hm oo 09 


/The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to 


ST. PAUL in LONDON; their History from the Foundation of the First 
Building in the Sixth Century to the Proposals for the Adornment of the 
Present Cathedral. By WILLIAM LONGMAN, F.S.A. Square crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for PLAIN PEOPLE, 


applied to the Past and Present State of Britain. By G. PouLet genera, 
F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. Second Edition, with Map. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The SCHOOL and CHILDREN’S BIBLE. 


Prepared under the superintendence of the Rev. W. Rogers, M.A., Prebendary 
of St. Paul's and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Crown 8vo, price 2a. 


| QUOUSQUE; Reflections on Ritualism. By 


an OLD High CuurcHMAN, Cheaper Edition, Revised. 8vo, price One Shilling. 


[Next week. 
* hele WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY, 1635-1663— 


Cc - L., the Protectorate, and the Restoration. Sow Edition, reproduced in 
the Style of the period to which the Diary relates. Crowa 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By L. N. Comyn. 


New Edition in the “MoperN Noveuist’s Liprary.” Crown 8vo, price 28 


boards; or 2s 6d cloth. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. By G. J. Wnuyre- 


MELVILLE. New Edition in the * MODERN Nove cist’s Lisrary.” Crown 8vo, 


price 23 boards, or 2s 6d cloth. 
By Joun H. 


HHowaRD, Author of “Athletic and Gymnastic Exercises.’ Cheoper Edition, 


with 135 Woodcuts, Post 5vo, price 6s. 


“ANALYSIS of ROMAN HISTORY: a Text- 


Book for the College, the School, and the Private Student. By WiLLiam 0. 


Pearce. Feap, 8vo, price 2s 6d 

SHAKESPEARE’S TIMON of ATHENS. 
Annotated for the use of Schools and Students by the Rev. Jonn HUNTER, 
M.A. 12mo, price 1s, 


Text-Books of Science, Edited by 
T. M. Goodeve, M.A., and C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S. 


‘WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, including 


Gauging and Measuring Instruments, the Hand Cutting Tools, Lathes, Drill. 
ing, Planing, and other Machine-Tools used by E ngineers. By Professor Cc. P. 
B. SHELLEY, C.E. With 209 Woodcuts, Small 8vo, price 3s 6d. [/n a few days. 


A TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS 


of GREAT BRITAIN. By CuarLes Murcuisoy, M.D., &c., Physician and 
Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of Medicine, St. Thomas's Hospital. 


Second Edition, with numerous [/lustrations, 8vo, price 248. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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ANNUAL 


_ 
Every 


speedy clearance. 


The principal items of the Stock are enumerated below. 


LYONS SILKS, are well worthy of attention. 


ortion of the STOCK, which is exceptionally large and varied, bas 
Periodical aid is to dispose of all MADE-UP and FANCY GOODS at all liable to depreciation, the reductions in price 





—$ 


UMMER SALE. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY beg respectfully to announce that their usual Sommer Sate of SURPLUS and FANCY STOCK 
commenced on MONDAY, the 30th of JUNE, and will be continued during the Month of July. 


been systematically revised; and as the object of these 


are such as will ensure a 


In addition to thes> some recent purchases of various goods, more especially in 





Coloured Sitks. 
RG ~GRISAILLE STRIPES, 2s 11d. 
COLOURED STRIPES, 3s 4). 
STRIPED POULT-DE-SOIE, 3s 11d and 4s 64. 
ba ITALIAN GLACES, 3s 1134. 
“PLAIN GROSGRAINS, Quality 1, 48 6d and 5s 34. 




















Ditto, Quality EL., 58 9d. 

Ditto, Quality IIL, 6391. 

Ditto, Quality IV., 73 11d. ca 

Ditto, a Quality V., 8s 6d. - & 
"Extra wide POULT-DE-SOIES, 10s 6d. 


_Extra wide POULT- DE-SOIES, 123 64. 


Brack and axapite Siths. 
BLACK SILKS 20 in. wide, from 2 s 9d. 


BLACK SIL KS, 24 in. wide, from 3s od, 
~ BLACK DRAP DE CAC HEMIRE. 
BONNET AND CO’S SILKS 


BLACK FIGURED SILKS. 
WHITE GROSGRAINS. 
aa WHITE POULT-DE- SOLES. cer 
“RICH BRIDAL SILKS. _ 
SATINS AND VELVETS. 
___ REMNANTS SILK (half price). 
REMNANTS VELVET (half price). 
REMN? ANTS SATIN (half price. 


AAAAAAAAL AANA | 











Mave- uD Costumes and Shirts. 
RAVAN 
BLACK ‘SIL K SKIRTS from 58s 6d. 
BLACK SILK COSTUMES from 98s 6d. 


COLOURED SILK COSTUMES. _ 





FRENCH SILK MODELS (half price). 
JAPANESE SILK COSTUMES. 
PIQUE COSTUMES from 16s 94. ae 
_CHAMBERTINE COS’ TUMES. 


SEASIDE COST UMES. 
TRAVELL ING COSTU MES 




















REGATTA COSTUMES of Striped Ww —— Mate rials, 
trimmed Navy Blue, 38s 6d. 


HOLLAND COSTUMES. — 
LAWN COSTUMES. 
BATISTE COSTUMES. 
WHITE JACONNAT COSTUMES. 
EMBROIDERED COSTUMES. 
CAMBRIC COSTUMES. 
~~ HOLLAND 











POLONAISES from 14s 94. 
SILK POLONAISES. 
TUSSORE POLONAISES. 
PONGEE POLONAISES, 63s... 


__ EMBROIDERED TUSSORE POLONAISES. _ 


GRENADINE POLONAISES, 
WINTER ce OSTUMES (half price). 


~~ FRENCH MODEL COSTUMES (half price). 





| 
mans : i 
| 





Dress Watertals, 
SUMMER MATERIALS, 
CREPE CHAMBERTINES. : 
SILK WARP ALPAC: AS. 
MOHAIRS. _ 
«LOOP CLOTHS. 
JACQUARD CHAMBERTINES. | 
ss @AZES-DE-CHAMBERY. 
_—,s« GRENADINES DAMASSES. 
DRESS HOLLANDS, pure Linen, from 104d. 
‘SUMMER CASHMERES. ~ 
SS ERGES. 


~ WINTER MATERIALS. 


jDrinted Goods. 
CAMBRIUS. 

~ APPRET FOULARDS. _ 
~JACONNATS. 
~ BATISTES. | 
 SATEENS. _ 
~ ORGANDIES. 
"REMNANTS (half price). 


Wantles and Jackets, 


TRIMMED SILK JACKET 
‘FRENCH MODELS (half price). 
CASHMERE JACKETS. 








| Remnants of HOUSEHOLD LINEN, 


Lingerie. 
DRESSING GOWNS from 16s 9d. a 
~ EMBROIDERED PETTICOATS from 6s 94. 
"ss MORNING ROBES, 
~ FRENC H MODELS (half price). 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
SATIN AND SILK SKIRTS. _ 
CAMBRIC AND BATISTE SKIRTS. 


Children’s Department. 
BOYS’ 
~ GIRLS’ COSTUMES from los 64, 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
JACKETS AND POLONAISES. _ 


CHILDREN’S MILLI NERY. 


INFANTS’ ROBES. 
PELISSES. 


Ball Dresses, 
FETE DRESSES. 


BRIDESMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


Draperp. 


SUITS from 7s 9d. 








MUSLIN CURTAINS from 7s 9d i per pair. 
LACE CURTAINS. a 
A Manufacturer's Stock of IRISH SHEETING (odd 
pairs). 
- CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. ——__ 


&c. (much 





reduced >. 








~ CLOTH J ACKI TS (much reduced). 
- GRENADINE MANTLES. _ 
"VELVET JACKETS. _ 
VELVET MANTLES. 
OPERA CLOAKS. 
SEAL JACKETS. _ 


FUR MANT LES, 


Lace Department, 
BRUSSELS LACE. 

BRUSSELS SHAWLS. 
HONITON LACE. 





HONITON SHAWLS. 
VALENCIENNES — 
GUIPURE LACE 
SPANISH MANTILLAS. _ 


~ MALTESE SHAWLS, &e. 





Embroiveries. 
MUSLIN POLONAISES. 
RUFFLES. 
OPERA MANTILLAS. 





FICHUS. 


COLLARS AND SLEEVES. 








Dosiery Department. 


BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY. 
LISLE THREAD HOSIERY. — 
"SILK AND COTTON HOSIERY. 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. _ 


Globe Department, 


PAKIS KID GLOVES. 
~ BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 
SPANISH KID GLOVES. _ 

CHILDREN’S GLOVES. 
~ GENTLEMEN'S GLOVES. 


Fancy Goods, 


BOWS AND TIES. 
MADE-UP SASHES from is 11d. __ 
TRIMMED APRONS from 
PARASOLS from 
PONGEE PARASOLS, 


58 od. 
23 6d. 
8s 9d. 


lined colour, from 


Ribbons and 


MILLINERY (half price). « 


Trimmings. 


wy 


Furs. 
aT SUMMER PRICES. 


Shawls anv Wraps. 








PATTERNS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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